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THE WAY TO WEALTH 





Benjamin Franklin’s 235th birthday 
anniversary was celebrated January 17 
by many organizations throughout the 
nation. In addition, the date marked 
the beginning of National Thrift 
Week. During his long career as 
printer, author and publisher, scien- 
tist, patriot and public servant, Dr. 
Franklin published, for many years, an 
almanac under the assumed name of 
Richard Saunders. Known as Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, it contained many 
wise ard useful maxims, including 
those in the following essay on thrift 
or The Way to Wealth: 


Courteous Reader, 

I have heard, that nothing gives an au- 
thor so great pleasure as to find his works 
respectfully quoted by others. Judge, then, 
how much I must have been gratified by 
an incident | am going to relate to you. 
! stopped my horse lately, where a great 
number of people were collected at an 
auction of merchants’ goods. The hour of 
the sale not being come, they were con- 
versing on the badness of the times; and 
one of the company called to a_ plain, 
clean, old man, with white locks, “Pray, 
Father Abraham, what think you of the 
times? Will not these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? How shall we ever be 
able to pay them? What would you ad- 
vise us to?” Father Abraham stood up, 
and replied, “If you would have my advice, 
I will give it you in short; for ‘A word to 
the wise is enough, as Poor Richard 
says.” They joined in desiring him to 
speak his mind, and gathering round him, 
he proceeded as follows. 

“Friends,” said he, “the taxes are indeed 
very heavy, and if those laid on by the 
government were the only ones we had to 
pay, we might more easily discharge them; 
but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice 
as much by our idleness, three times as 
much by our pride, and four times as much 
by our folly; and from these taxes the 
commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, 
by allowing an abatement. However, let 
us harken to good advice, and something 
may be done for us; ‘God helps them that 
help themselves,’ as Poor Richard says. 

“i. It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment, that should tax its people one-tenth 
part of their time, to be employed in its 
service: but idleness taxes many of us 
much more; sloth, by bringing on diseases, 
absolutely shortens life. ‘Sloth, like rust, 
consumes faster than labor wears; while 
the used key is always bright, as Poor 
Richard says. ‘But dost thou love life, 
then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of, as Poor Richard 
says 
“ ‘If time be of all things the most preci- 
cus, wasting time must be,’ as Poor Rich- 
ard says, ‘the greatest prodigality’; since, 
as he elsewhere tells us, ‘Lost time is never 
found again; and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough.’ Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. ‘Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but industry all easy’; and 
‘He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at 
night’; while ‘Laziness travels so slowly, 
that Poverty soon overtakes him. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee’; and 
‘Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ as Poor 
Richard says. 








Benjamin Franklin Believed in Thrift 


“So what signifies wishing and hoping 
for better times? We may make these 
times better, if we bestir ourselves. ‘In- 
dustry need not Wish, and he that lives 
upon hopes will die fasting. There are no 
gains without pains; then help, hands, for 
I have no lands’; or, if I have, they are 
smartly taxed. ‘He that hath a trade hath 
an estate; and he that hath a calling, hath 
an office of profit and honor’, as Poor 
Richard says ‘Diligence is the moth- 
er of good luck, and God gives all things to 
industry. Then plough deep while slug- 
gards sleep, and you shall have corn to 
sell and to keep’ 

“Methinks I hear some of you say, 
‘Must a man afford himself no leisure?’ 
I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor 
Richard says, ‘Employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure; and, since 
thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour’. Leisure is time for doing 
something useful; this leisure the diligent 
man will obtain, but the lazy man néver; 
for ‘A life of leisure and a life of laziness 
are two things .. .’ 

“II. But with our industry we must like- 
wise be steady, settled, and careful, and 
oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, 
and not trust too much to others; for, as 
Poor Richard says, 


I never saw an oft-removed tree, 

Vor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled 
be. 


And again, ‘Three removes are as bad as a 
fire’; and again, ‘Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee’; and again, ‘If you 
would have your business done, go; if not, 
send’. And again, 


He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, ‘The eye of a master will do 
more work than both his hands’; and 
again, ‘Want of care does us more damage 
than want of knowledge’; and again, ‘Not 
to oversee workmen, is to leave them your 
purse open’. Trusting too much to others’ 
care is the ruin of many; for ‘In the affairs 
of this world men are saved, not by faith, 
but by the want of it’ ‘If you would 
have a faithful servant, and one that you 
like, serve yourself. A little neglect may 


i Mees ; ~ PATHFINDER 
breed great mischief; for want of a )),) 





the shoe was lost; for want of a sho ¢}), 
horse was lost; and for want of a }) 
the rider was lost, being overtaken 
slain by the enemy; all for want 
little care about a horse-shoe nail’, 

“III. So much for industry, my fri: 
and attention to one’s own business; }), 
to these we must add frugality, if , 
would make our industry more cert: 
successful. A man may, if he know 
how to save as he gets, keep his no: 
his life to the grindstone, and die 
worth a groat at last. ‘A fat kitchen m 
a lean will’; and 


Many estates are spent in the getti 

Since women for tea forsook spi: 
and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewinyg 
splitting. 


‘If you would be wealthy, think ot 
ing as well as of getting’ Away 
with your expensive follies, and you 
not then have so much cause to com, 
of hard times, heavy taxes, and cha 
able families; for 


Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the want g 


And further, ‘What maintains on 
would bring up two children’. You 
think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a lit! 
punch now and then, diet a little 
costly, clothes a little finer, and a | 
entertainment now and then, can hk 
great matter; but remember, ‘Many a 
makes a mickle’. Beware of littl 
penses; ‘A small leak will sink a 
ship’, as Poot Richard says; and a; 
‘Who dainties love, shall beggars pr: 
and moreover, ‘Fools make feasts, and 
men eat them’. 

“Here you are all got together at this 
of fineries and knick-knacks. You 


them ‘goods’; but, if you do not take care, 


they will prove ‘evils’ to some of you. 
expect they will be sold cheap, and 
haps they may for less than they c 
but, if you have no occasion for thx 
they must be dear to you. Remember w 
Poor Richard says: ‘Buy what thou 

no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
thy necessaries’ ‘Silks and sa 
searlet and velvets, put out the kitche 
fire’, as Poor Richard says. 

“These are not the necessaries of 
they can scarcely be called the conven- 
iences; and yet, only’ because they 
pretty, how many want to have th: 
By these, and other extravagances, the « 
teel are reduced to poverty, and forc 
to borrow of those whom they former'!: 
despised, but who, through-industry and 
frugality, have maintained their standing 

Poor Dick further advises, and : 


Fond pride of dress is sure a very cu 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purs 


And again, ‘Pride is as loud a begga 
Want, and a great deal more saucy’. W 
you have bought one fine thing, you mus! 
buy ten more, that your appearance 

be all of a piece; but Poor Dick says, ‘It ! 
easier to suppress the first desire, than | 
satisfy all that follow it’. And it is a 
truly folly for the poor to ape the rich 
for the frog to swell in order to equa! 
the ox. 


Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 


It is, however, a folly soon punished; [0; 
as Poor Richard says, ‘Pride that dines 00 
vanity, sups on contempt. Pride break- 
fasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and supped with Infamy’. And, after al, 
of what use is this pride of appearance 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ALUMINUM— 


Our Security Depends on An Adequate Supply 


HE supreme importance of alu- 

minum may be summed up in a 
paragraph. The strong, light metal 
accounts for 80 per cent of the weight 
of every military or naval airplane 
produced in the United States. An 
aluminum shortage would guarantee a 
plane shortage, which in turn would 
hamstring the entire defense program. 
It is not too much to say, therefore, 
that the security of every American is 
at the mercy of an adequate supply of 
aluminum, 

{nd when experts speak of alum- 
inum, they specifically mean the pro- 
digious Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica—sole domestic producer of alumi- 
num ingots, the virgin aluminum from 
which aluminum products are fabri- 
cated. It would be pleasant to report 
that the indispensable Aluminum Com- 
pany enjoys universal respect and con- 
fidence, that no one doubts its ability 
to produce sufficient aluminum for 
each and every American defense 
need, Unfortunately, however, consid- 
erable doubt has been expressed—and 
it has come from sources too prom- 
inent to be lightly brushed aside. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chair- 
man of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee which has been in- 
vestigating the matter; has accused the 
company of seriously delaying the 
manufacture of war planes by failure 
lo deliver long-standing orders for 
zluminum. Testifying before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, Glenn 
L. Martin, one of the country’s out- 
standing plane producers, charged 
that aluminum hold-ups have retarded 
the delivery of certain planes to the 
\rmy and Navy for as long as five 

mnths, 


.. » No Actual Shortages 

To headline the temporary delays, 
however, might paint a needlessly 
dark picture. For they appear to be 
due to misunderstandings and crossed 
wires rather than to actual aluminum 
shortages, In several cases, when the 
\luminum Company was at the point 
meeting an order, the Army or 
Navy made last-minute design changes 


Which called for different types of 
luminum parts. As one company 
licial explained, “a trick type of 


aluminum serew, or bolt, was thrust 
it us suddenly, and, until we could 
set into production on the part, some 
planes had to be held up.” But this 
sort of delay, regrettable as it may be, 
's far from indicating an over-al! 
shortage of the basic metal. 

\ccording to Edward R. Stettinius, 





International 


Sand-Casting Aluminum Aircraft Parts 


Jr., commissioner in charge of the 
Industrial Materials Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, the production of ingot alumi- 
num during the next two years will 
be adequate for military requirements, 
and even allow enough surplus to ex- 
pand present civilian requirements. 
The “temporary tight spots” today are 
in the supply of high-strength alumi- 
num sheets and tubes, government 
experts report, and these shortages 
could be eliminated immediately by 
curtailing the use of such aluminum 
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in streamlined trains and buses, 

The real worry of many defense 
experts is not whether the aluminum 
industry can fill present military 
needs, but whether it can expand fast 
enough to meet the vastly larger re- 


quirements which lie ahead. On this 
score, the Aluminum Company of 
America—or Alcoa, to cite it by its 


trade name—has been prompt with re- 
assurances. In 1939, its ingot produc- 
tion was 327 million pounds. In 1940, 
anticipating greater demands, it began 
a $150,000,000 expansion program, and 
turned out about 465 million pounds 
by the end of the year. By mid-1941, it 
expects annual production of 690 mil- 
lon pounds, and by mid-1942 it hopes 
to attain 825,000,000 pounds — thus 
more than doubling in three years a 
production level it built up during half 
a century of development. 


... Pioneers & Miracles 


The question is, can Alcoa meet its 
own daring quotas? Its officials say it 
can, and many of them are the same 
original aluminum pioneers to whom 
miracles are commonplace, In their 
own lifetime, they have wrought the 
miracle which changed aluminum 
from a precious metal to an every- 
day structural material as common as 
steel, For skeptics who doubt the 
ability of the aluminum giants to rise 
to a new emergency, a glance at their 
fabulous record might be instructive. 

Unlike iron and copper, which have 
ancient industrial histories, alumi- 
num’s commercial! chronicle starts in 
modern times, though it has always 
been the most abundant of all metals 
on the earth’s crust. More than a cen- 
tury ago, scientists succeeded in cap- 
turing small aluminum particles from 
bauxite, the natural compound, at the 
fantastic cost of more than $500 a 
pound. By 1886, better reduction meth- 


ods had lowered the cost to $8 a 
pound. In that memorable year, 
Charles Martin Hall, a 22-year-old 


graduate of Oberlin College, discover- 
ed a simple electrolytic process which 
obtained pure aluminum at a dollar a 
pound, It is this same Hall method, 
on a mass production basis, which to- 
day produces the silvery metal for 17 
cents a pound. 

For financial backing, young Hall 
went to Pittsburgh, and formed a re- 
duction company with Captain Alfred 
E. Hunt (whose son, Roy Arthur Hunt, 
is now Alcoa’s president), and Arthur 
Vining Davis (who at 73 is still Alcoa’s 
board chairman), In 1894, with the 
fiscal support of Andrew Mellon, the 
pioneers reorganized their little con- 
cern into the big-time Aluminum 
Company of America—which by 1939 
had amassed assets of $251,000,000 and 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





. = . 
President: Inauguration 

Franklin Roosevelt was officially 
launched on his third term as U. S. 
President on January 20, On that day 
he became the first man in U. S. his- 
tory ever to take the Presidential 
oath of office for a third time. 

The inauguration was a big day for 
him. It began when he atténded spec- 
ial inauguration religious services at 
historic St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
It reached its climax when he took 
the oath of office and delivered a brief 
inaugural address from a special stand 
erected at the Capitol. And it tapered 
off when he reviewed the inaugural 
parade—almost entirely military in 
character—and received state gover- 
nors at the White House, 

His inaugural address which was 
heard by thousands in person and by 
other millions at home and abroad 
through radio broadcast, was a philo- 
sophical expression of his faith in 
democracy and of his determination 
“to protect and to perpetuate the in- 
tegrity of democracy” during the next 
four years. Firmly rejecting the be- 
lief of some that “tyranny and slav- 
ery have become the surging wave of 
the future,” he declared: 





Democracy is not dying. We know 
it because we have seen it revive and 
grow. We know it cannot -die, be- 
cause it is built on the unhampered 
initiative of individual men and wom- 
en joined together in a common enter- 
prise—an enterprise undertaken and 
carried through by the free expression 
of a free majority. We know it be- 
cause democracy alone, of all forms of 
government, enlists the full force of 
men’s enlightened will. We know it 
because democracy alone has. con- 
structed an unlimited civilization cap- 
able of infinite progress in the im- 
provement of human life. We know 
it because . .. we sense it still 
spreading on every continent; for it is 
the most humane, the most advanced, 
and in the end the most unconquer- 
able of all forms of human society. 


In conclusion, the President assert- 
ed: “We do not retreat. We are not 
content to stand still. As Americans, 
we go forward, in the service of our 
country, by the will of God.” 

Shortly before the President took 
the oath of office, his new Vice Pres- 
ident, Henry A, Wallace, was sworn 
in. His oath was administered by the 
man he succeeded, the man who had 
been Franklin Roosevelt’s Vice Pres- 
ident during his first two terms, John 
Nance Garner of Texas. Crying, “Cac- 
tus Jack,” apparently without any 
trace of bitterness, whispered “so 
long” to “the Boss,” and then, without 
having heard the warm praises voiced 
for his services to the nation by his 
Congressional colleagues, boarded a 
train for his Uvalde, Tex., home and 
retirement. Thus, the 72-year-old 
Garner ended a 38-year career in Fed- 
eral service that began when he was 








Internationa] 


Garner Whispered “So Long” to “the Boss” 


elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1903, 

With the inauguration over, the 
President immediately got back to 
work in what his personal physician 
termed was his “best health in many 
vears.” Among the post-inaugura- 
tion developments in his week were 
these: 

@ To allay the fears of some critics 
of his lease-lend bill, he declared at 
a press conference that he had no in- 
tention of transferring U. S. warships 
to foreign powers, purchasing foreign 
war fleets, or using U. S. warships to 
convoy merchant vessels to Britain. 
He also opposed a suggestion that a 
Supreme Defense Council, composed of 
the majority and minority leaders in 
Congress as well as himself, be set up 
to administer the lease-lend bill, de- 
claring it would be unconstitutional. 

e With his permission, the State 
Department surprisingly lifted the 
“moral embargo” against Soviet Rus- 
sia, under which U. S. manufacturers 
were asked by the President on Dec. 
2, 1939, not to ship airplanes.or equip- 
ment essential to the operation of air- 
planes to that country because of its 
unrestricted bombing of Finnish civil- 
ians during the Russo-Finnish war. 
It seemed doubtful, however, that this 
concession would enable the Russians 
to get airplanes from this country, be- 
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cause U. S, plane:manufacturers .)- 
ready have huge backlogs of U. S. any 
British orders and because the exp; 
licensing system still applies to 
planes and their parts. 

e After Republican Presiden: 
nominee Wendell Willkie publi 
supported in principle the lease-le:,) 
bill (PATHFINDER, Jan. 25), ¢ 
President and Secretary of State C 
dell Hull held conferences with ! 
in Washington prior to his depart: 
for England to study the war eff 
there. The President not only let 
former political opponent study 
government’s inside information 
the war situation but gave him a p 
sonal note of introduction to Pr 
Minister Winston Churchill. 

@e The President had his sixth 
portunity to appoint a justice to t 
U. S. Supreme Court when Associ 
Justice James Clark McReynolds s 
mitted his resignation, effective F: 
1. The 79-year-old McReynolds, wh: 
New Dealers call the last real “c: 
servative” on the high bench, was a; 
pointed to the Court in 1914. M 
tioned as possible successors were At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson ani 
Senator James F. Byrnes, Democrat o! 
South Carolina. 

@ In another step to aid China resis! 
aggression, the President sent Lauc 
lin Currie, one of his administrati 
assistants, to Chungking to help t! 
government of Chiang Kai-shek « 
ploy U. S. funds to support slipping 
Chinese currency, 





Congress: “1776” Foes 


The day-by-day sessions of Congre: 
in the great-domed Capitol Building 
were, at best, only a minor sidesho 
The Big Show was staged across th: 
street from the Capitol, within th 
marble and granite walls of the bu 
nesslike House Office Building, wher 
the 25-man House Foreign Affairs Co 
mittee continued to cross-examine oul- 
standing friends and foes of Presiden! 
Roosevelt’s “lease-lend” bill te supp!) 
anti-Axis nations with unlimited Amer- 
ican-made war materials. (For major 
provisions of House Bill 1776, se 
PATHFINDER, Jan. 25.) 

During the first week of hearings, 
the committee questioned the secre- 
taries of State, War, and Treasury— 
all of whom gave the controversial 
measure their unequivocal blessing 
Supplementing their testimony, Na 
Secretary Frank Knox warned that 
Britain’s downfall would jinevital! 
mean seizure of South American bases 
by Germany. The British Fleet, said 
Knox, is “the other part of our two- 
ocean Navy”—and if it falls, the Unit- 
ed Statés will be hopelessly outclassed 
in naval strength by the Axis. Chie! 
of defense production, William »%. 
Knudsen, also expressed equal cer- 
tainty that all-out aid to Britain was 
“essential” to American security. 

Up to this stage, none but arden! 
supporters of “1776” had appeared [0 
testify. But the unanimity was soon 
broken. First to break it was former 
Ambassador to Britain Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, who favored the measure inso!ar 
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.s it helped Britain by all means “short 
of war,” but opposed its conferment of 
“unheard of powers” on the President. 
Physical attack on the United States, 
Kennedy said, is “impossible,” thanks 
io the difficulties of transporting men 
nd materials across either ocean. For 
that reason, he advised the committee 
io seek “less. drastic ways” of helping 
Britain than the “lease-lend” bill. 

if Kennedy was luke-warm in his 
opposition to the bill, the next witness 
was red-hot against it. He was Nor- 
man Thomas, four-time candidate for 
President on the Socialist ticket, who 
enounced the proposed legislation§as 
“a bill to authorize undeclared war in 
he name of peace, and dictatorship in 
he name of defending democracy.” A 
vire from half a dozen other promi- 
ent Socialists, however, advised the 
mmittee that Thomas was speaking 
‘or himself—thus indicating that the 
isputed “1776” would split the Social- 
ist party just as it has divided each 
of the two major parties. 

At the same time, flat opposition to 
the bill was expressed by Hanford 
\MacNider, the second witness of the 
day. MacNider, a former Ambassador 
{o Canada and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, said that passage of the 
bill would be throwing the. nation into 
“receivership and appointing the Presi- 
dent as receiver.” Before the day 
closed, Senate minority leader Charles 
|. McNary announced that he would 
vote against the measure in its present 
form, but might support it if the 
powers vested in the President were 
limited. 

In the person of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, America’s foremost air hero, 
the opponents of the bill wheeled up 
their heaviest gun. Amid frequent 
bursts of applause, Col. Lindbergh first 
read a prepared statement, in which 
he emphasized his belief that no for- 
eign power can invade this continent 
if opposed by “forces of reasonable 
size and in modern condition,” estab- 
lished on air bases in Newfoundland, 
Canada, the West Indies, and other 
nearby areas. By the same reasoning, 
he added, it would be impossible for 
\merican forces to invade any other 
continent. 

The youthful-looking 38-year-old 
viator testified for 4% hours. Closely 
questioned as to whether his sympa- 
thies lay with Britain or Germany, he 
drew loud applause by expressing 
“sympathy for the peoples of both 
sides, but not for their war aims.” 
Then he added: “I would prefer to 
see neither side win. Id like to see 
1 negotiated peace ... A complete 
victory for either side would result in 
the prostration of Europe.” 

Col. Lindbergh boiled down his rea- 
sons for opposing the “lease-lend” 
bill to two: (1) “It is one more step 

ay from democracy”; (2) “It is 
one step closer to war...” Though he 
disapproved in principle of aid to Brit- 
ain, he conceded it would be difficult 
lo “justify dropping a position already 
taken.” But the proper goal.of Amer- 
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International 


Kennedy Broke the Unanimity 


ican policy, he stressed, should be a 
negotiated peace, and for that, “the 
first step would be to create in our 
people a desire for peace in Europe.” 

Compared to the impressive Colonel 
Lindbergh, the next witness, General 
High S. Johnson, came as a anti- 
climax. But to his predecessor’s ex- 
tensive remarks, the General added 
the suggestion that “we maintain our- 
selves ready, and: not get into this 
thing until we know which way the 
cat is going to jump.” 





Defense:: Widening Program 


Toward the end of last year, De- 
fense Commissioner William S. Knud- 
sen shocked America with the pre- 
diction that only 700 military planes 


‘would be turned out during Decem,- 


ber—as compared with the goal of 
1,000. But complete December figures, 
just revealed by John D. Biggers, di- 
rector of production in the powerful 
new Office of Production Management, 
show thaf Knudsen erred on the side 
of conservatism by 15 per cent. Actual 
production was 799 military planes. 
Biggers, a former glass manufac- 
turer, also reported that production of 
light tanks was almost five months 
ahead of schedule. But he still doubt- 
ed that all manufacturing plants were 
being used in full, and warned that 
the Government will not permit “need- 
ed facilities to remain idle.” No one 
knew, however, where the idle plant 
capacities were. To find out, to set up 
a “clearing house” for defense produc- 
tion data, the National Association of 
Manufacturers sent detailed question- 
naires to 30,000 plants, calling for com- 
plete information and_ inventory. 
Knudsen himself urged all manufac- 
turers to speed the “self-census” back 
to Washington, so that the OPM would 
have a complete picture of the na- 
tion’s productive resources, 
According to C. I. O. President 
Philip Murray, the biggest reservoir 
of unused capacity was in the auto- 
mobile industry. Defending the C. L 


O.’s proposal to build defense aircraft 
in auto plants (PATHFINDER, Jan. 4), 
Murray said that “not 10 per cent” 


of auto-making facilities had been 
“brought into play for defense pur- 


” 


poses.” But, striving to overcome the 
lag, General Motors announced plans 
for a monthly output of 1,500 aviation 
engines and sub-assemblies for 200 
huge bombers. In addition, the Buick 
Motors plant near Flint, Mich., pre- 
pared to turn out 500 engines a month. 
With these additions, more than a bil- 
lion dollars of defense contracts were 
entered on the books of auto com- 
panies. 

Other defense developments in the 
ever-widening program included these: 

@ “Nutrition Front’: An education- 
al campaign to teach housewives how 
to feed their families—stressing latest 
discoveries regarding vitamins and 
minerals—will soon be launched by 
Social Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt, in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

@ Air-Raid Test: The newly organ- 
ized network of civilian air-raid spot- 
ters, consisting of 10,000 volunteers, re- 
ceived its first major tryout—a four- 
day trial over an area from New York 
to Cape Cod, Mass. Manning 700 scat- 
tered observation posts, the relay 
squads of spotters reported by phone 
to nerve centers in Boston and New 
York whenever they sighted “enemy” 
bombers, thus allowing “defending” 
pursuit planes to intercept the raiders. 
The tests were described by Army offi- 
cers as “extremely successful.” 

@ Labor: The California Selective 
Service Board implied that 1,600 work- 
crs who were threatening to strike at 
the Ryan Aeronautical Company might 
be drafted into the Army, But the 
proposed device was immediately 
ruled as illegal by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey of the national draft head- 
quarters. Meanwhile the Twentieth 
Century Fund, a social research or- 
ganization, warned that disputes in 
defense industries are “likely to get 





out of hand” unless some outside 
agency intervenes. 
ES 
Ameri 
mericana—— 
Request: To obtain money for a 


much-needed operation, Joe Dale, ed- 
itor of the Lawrence County, Miss., 
News, published a front page request 
urging all delinquents to pay up their 
subscriptions. 

Estate: When Eugenio Hogni died, 
he willed his entire estate to “all” his 
survivors, Some 35 heirs, ef Marin 
County, Cal., shared equally in the dis- 
tribution of the estate—$150. 

* oe 7. 

Patriotism: John Shea, 23, New 
York National Guard, spent 10% con- 
secutive hours in a dentist’s chair for 
four fillings, three extractions, repair- 
ing five crowns and fitting two bridges 
so he could pass physical examination 
and be mustered in Regular Army 
with his outfit, 
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WAR ABROAD 





Axis Threats 


“The year 1939 brought eradication 
of the Polish disturber of the peace,” 
Hermann Goering’s paper, the Essen- 
er National Zeitung proclaimed, “The 
year 1940 brought the crushing of the 
last continental opponent of the Axis 
—France. The year 1941,” the Zeit- 
ung growled ominously, “will crown 
the string of victories with the blow 
of destruction against England.” 

At the opposite end of the Axis, 
Mario Appelius, writing in Popolo 
d'Italia, took the same tone. “The Eng- 
lish high command has not more than 
70-odd days,” said he, “to obtain that 
strategic success in the Mediterranean” 
on which its 1941 war plans are based. 

Occasion for all these threatening 
words was the fifth meeting between 
Mussolini and Hitler since the war 
began. Where they met was a well- 
cloaked mystery. What they discussed 
was disclosed only in such newspaper 
hints as those quoted. It may have 
been increased German aviation to aid 
in the Mediterranean. It may have 
been a plan for a German spring drive 
through the Balkans, or against Gib- 
raltar, or a discussion of the invasion 
of Britain. Perhaps the vexing ques- 
tion of American production for Brit- 
ain came up, for Italian Cabinet offi- 
cers were saying that the U. S. is war- 
ring on the Axis “with the means it 
has at hand.” The Axis did not say; 
it threatened. 


.. « Stukas Over Italy 


Whatever was discussed, Hitler 
must have been the one who gave the 
orders. For the fortunes of the Axis 
are apparently at their lowest ebb 
since the war began—and Mussolini is 
responsible. Italy has been pushed 
back in Albania and soundly trounced 
in Egypt and Lybia. And the British 
fleet had the virtual freedom of the 
Mediterranean—“Our Sea,” as Musso- 
lini called it—until squadrons of Ger- 
man dive bombers attacked a convoy 
of British warships. 

In this attack, which took part in 
the 100-mile-wide straits between Sic- 
ily and Tunis, the British suffered 
more damage than they first admitted. 
The 9,100-ton cruiser Southampton 
Was so scarred by dive-bombers that 
she caught fire while being towed to 
port and was scuttled. Berlin claimed 
that the 31,000-ton battleship Malaya 
had been damaged, which Britain did 
not confirm. But it was confirmed that 
the aircraft carrier Jllustrious had 
been attacked for seven and one-half 
hours, though it managed to limp into 
Malta under its own power. There she 
was bombed again during two raids 
on this island fortress. The British 
said the raids cost the Germans 25 
planes, and that 40 more were de- 
stroyed during a R. A. F. raid on the 
Stukas’ airdrome at Catania, Sicily. 


But if German dive-bombers were 
loosening Britain’s grip on the Medi- 
terranean, they were tightening a Ger- 
man noose on Italy. Mussolini, who 
entered the war, among other reasons, 
to break British seapower which 
“chained” Italy in the Mediterranean, 
has managed at the same time to make 
himself absolutely dependent upon 
Hitler, with probably less freedom of 
action than ever. And while German 
aviators moved into Italy proper, Brit- 
ish troops were hacking away at 
Italy’s African empire, 

Launching the assault on Tobruk 
after two weeks of siege, the British 
had so little trouble piercing its outer 
defense ring that this fortress gar- 
risoned by some 30,000 “troops was 
taken in litthe more than one day, as 


Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


A Fellow Who Started War on a Shoestring 
> 


compared to two and one-half for 
Bardia. British mechanized units were 
already fanning west to Derna, next 
Italian stronghold. Meantime the Brit- 
ish had retaken Kassala in the Sudan, 
occupied by Italians in July, and were 
pursuing Italian units into Eritrea. 
In Albania the Greeks continued to 
inch grimly forward against stiffened 
Italian resistance. But the Axis had 
other troubles in the Balkans. When a 
German staff officer in Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, was assassinated by a person 
the Germans described as “of Greek 
origin,” it .was revealed that anar- 
chistic violence was ‘flaring all over 
Rumania. Dictator General Antonescu 
turned police powers over to the army 
and tearfully appealed to the rioting 
Iron Guard to “re-establish tranquil- 
ity in 24 hours.” But it looked as 
though the Rumanians were getting 
out of hand. In such event, the Ger- 
man army might take the country over 
altogether—which may have been 





PATHFINDER 
what the Germans wanted all along. 

Other political and military even(, 
in the Balkans continued to be wra))- 
ped in a fog of rumor, emitted by the 
Germans, the British and the Balkan 
states themselves. For example: ... « 
In Belgrade, it was reported that a 
“German special envoy” had discuss««| 
with “a Yugoslav dignitary” a plan {o 
let the German military use Yugo- 
slav railroads this spring. . . @ Bu!- 
garia denied there were any Germay 
troops in the country, but rumors 
had Bulgaria full of Germany “speci«|- 
ists” in mufti. @ The downright 
Turks announced over their officia! 
radio that Turkey had gathered a 
large part of its army in European 
Turkey, where it “awaits any possible 
action,” 





.. . Britain: Conscript Labor? 


Shortly after Winston Churchill b: 
came Prime Minister, Britain’s Parlia 
ment passed an act which, theoreti 
cally, put the person and property o! 
every Briton at the absolute disposal 
of the government. But Churchill's 
government has been chary of using 
its wide powers without specifi: 
grants from Parliament. Whenstough, 
burly Minister of Labor Ernest Bevi: 
got to his feet in Commons recently, 
it was to ask for one of the powers: to 
conscript labor. 

Ernie Bevin, leader of the Trades 
Union Congress and one of England's 
top Laborites, is also head of the new 
“Production Executive.” He has been 
worried recently by Britain’s declin- 
ing labor reservoir. Demanding regis- 
tration of men of 19 and 36 and over, 
he wanted the power to put them to 
work when and where needed. 

“Lords as well?” shouted a Labor 
member of Parliament. “Everybody,” 
replied Bevin without batting an eye. 
“We shall have to call into servic: 
men and women who would not nor- 
mally take employment.” Though 
some opponents cried “Socialism” and 
others protested it was a scheme to 
“fleece the workers,” there seemed 
little doubt that Bevin would be gran! 
ed the powers which under the law lhe 
could take, if he wanted, without an) 
“by your leave.” 

Watching these shifts in British po!- 
icy was Harry Hopkins, the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative, wh 
will soon be joined by “private cit 
zen” Wendell Willkie. On the plai- 
form with Winston Churchill at 
Glasgow meeting, Hopkins replied 
cries of “Harry! Harry!” by saying: 
“I cannot make a speech.” But | 
added: “The vast majority of my cou 
trymen carry for you in their hear! 
and prayers the confidence and assur- 
ance of ultimate victory.” 

As British bombers continued 
blast at Wilhelmshaven shipyards and 
other spots in industrial Germany, 
was revealed that a new Spitfire 
with speed closer to 500 than 400 miles 
an hour, was in production, as were 
new long-range fighters to protect 
bombers. British experts warned 
American plane builders that though 
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A British Pilot Prepares for Action 


their planes were highly maneuver- 
able, they needed more speed and alti- 
tude built into them to meet modern 
war conditions. 

It was announced that during De- 
cember casualties from bomb raids 
were 3,793 dead and 5,044 wounded. 
Though Britons expected worse raids 
to come, then invasion, Churchill 
called on Britain to face them with 
srim confidence. “It is certain that if 
Herr Hitler found the invasion of this 
island difficult in July,” he said, “it 
will not have become easier by Febru- 
ary, or March, or April.” 





... France: Laval Comeback? 

British hopes ran high last Decem- 
ber when the French Chief of State, 
84-vear-old Marshal Petain, deposed 
his “erown prince,” Vice Premier 
Pierre Laval. Inasmuch as Laval was 
known to favor Franco-German mili- 
tary collaboration, his ouster was 
sood news for the British. They took 
it as a sign that Petain was resisting 
German pressure—and the sign was 
apparently confirmed when German 
sources blamed “Anglophile — influ- 
ences” as responsible for Laval’s 
downfall, 

In the ensuing months, pro-British 
observers permitted themselves to 
conjure up roseate dreams of a re- 
awakened France, thwarting German 
ambitions in Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, refusing to cooperate with 
Germany on the continent, and even 
soing so far as to re-enter the war on 
the side of the Allies. Like a dash of 
ice water, therefore, is the latest news 
that Petain—far from sharing in the 
pipe dreams—has held a “long con- 
versation” with the Axis-loving Laval, 





during which previous “misunder- 
standings” were “dispelled.” 

Signs indicated that Laval might 
even be taken back into the Vichy 


Government; that his comeback might 
be complete. At the same time; how- 
ever, an official spokesman gave the 
British a crumb of comfort with the 
‘ssurance that France would continue 
'o withhold her immobilized fleet 
from German possession. France, it 
vas officially stated, would continue 
(o insist upon full observance of _the 
Franco-German armistice — meaning 





that French forces would be kept neu- 
tral for the duration of the war; Ap- 
parently due to German pressure, how- 
ever, these pledges that the navy would 
not be used against Britain were sud- 
denly dropped by the French press. 





...In the Orient 


For the first time in more than half 
a century, exultant soldiers poured out 
of Thailand (Siam) to plant their na- 
tive flag in the steaming jungles of 
Cambodia, a rich southern province of 
French Indo-China. Though French 
colonial forces privately believed they 
could smash the Thai invaders with 
a counter-offensive, they hesitated, 
lest the waiting Japanese enter the 
conflict to “restore order.” The Jap- 
anese controlled press openly urged 
its government to “rescue” [Indo-China 
from French “oppression,” and Ger- 
many openly fomented Japanese in- 
tervention in the hope of drawing 
British naval forces away from home 
waters. For these reasons, the French 
colony confined its undeclared war to 
defense, and to sinking several Thai 
warships. 

Meanwhile, Japan cast wary eyes 
on its powerful eastern neighbor, the 
United States. Foreign Minister Yo- 
suke Matsuoka again hinted grimly 
at the possibility of war with America 
—a war which might spell “the down- 
fall of modern civilization.” After- 
ward, Premier Prince Fumimaro Kon- 
ove told the Diet that British and 
United States aid to China would not 
restrain Japan’s “new order” program 
in East Asia, 

The only news of the week which 
brought elation to Japan was the re- 
port that China’s General Chiang Kai- 
shek had to forcibly suppress a revolt 
in the Communist Fourth Route Army. 
But observers behind the lines in China 
failed to view the revolt as a complete 
split between Chiang and his Com- 
munist generals, 

————-““_-—————_—_—__ 


War Sidelights— 


e War-time British golf course 
rules include these additions: (1) Red 
flags mark the position of known de- 
layed action bombs; (2) Balls re- 
moved by enemy action may be re- 
placed as near as possible to where 
they originally lay; (3) Players may 
take cover while bombs are falling 
without fear of penalty in the game. 


e To get around immigration re- 
strictions, many weddings now take 
place along the Norwegian-Swedish 
border, with the Norwegian girls 
standing within the Norwegian bor- 
der and their Swedish sweethearts 
standing just over the line in Sweden. 
After the ceremony, the girl steps over 
the boundary as a Swedish citizen. 


_@ Britishers report that many of the 
letters received from friends or pris- 
oners in Nazi-occupied regions tell 
how happy they are over the situation. 
But they end with the old adage, “Be 
sure to tell my Cousin Sweeney” or 
“Above all, tell it to the Marines.” 











SPORTS 


Winter Sports 


Some people still prefer to take 
their winter sports as spectators at 
Sonja Henie’s current and colorful 
Hollywood Ice Revue in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. But there 
is increasing evidence that Americans 
are more actively participating in out- 
door sports. In fact, reports from all 
parts of the country indicate that the 
greatest winter sports program in our 
national history is now in progress. 

Primarily responsible for the boom 
in winter sports is the development of 
skiing as a recreation, Railroads are 
running special ski trains, especially 
in New England and the Western 
states where a combination of snow 
and hills is favorable to the sport. 
Newspapers carry regular columns 
giving the weather and skiing condi- 
tions, while the U. S. Travel Bureau 
recently opened a ski information cen- 
ter in New York City. 

On a typical week-end, for instance, 
no less than 12 major ski meets, rang- 
ing from the Eastern Girls’ Inter- 
scholastic championships at Hanover, 
N. H., to the Central Ski Association’s 
Title Jump at New London, Wis., 
were held, While skiing is the founda- 
tion of most winter sports programs, 
many other activities have their loyal 
supporters. Dog-sled racing is gaining 
in popularity and the promoters ex- 
pect a record crowd when the world’s 
championships are held at Berlin, 
N. H., on Washington’s’ Birthday. 
Other thousands gain their diversion 
from such sports as_ bob-sledding, 
snowshoeing, skating and harness rac- 
ing on ice. Moreover, an increasing 
number of towns in New England 
are devoting an entire week-end to 
winter sports carnivals at which in- 
habitants and visitors play in the in- 
vigorating winter weather. 

ei? 


Sports Briefs 


As the nation’s golf pros continued 
their round of tournaments, Johnny 
Revolta, of Evanston, Ill., adminis- 
tered the worst defeat in the 11-year 
history of the San Francisco Open 
Golf Tournament to Harry Cooper, of 
Chicago, On the rain-swept course, 
Revolta earned the $1,000 first prize by 
outplaying Cooper 7 and 6 over the 
36-hole final round. .. @ One of the 
largest crowds in the history of Mad- 
ison Square Garden—23,190 persons— 
watched welterweight boxing cham- 
pion Fritzie Zivic defeat Henry Arm- 
strong for the second time. 

A new American League exhibition 
film shows Cleveland speed-ball! pitch- 
er Robert Feller hurling a ball that 
overtakes a motorcycle policeman 
traveling 85 miles an hour... ¢ Buck 
(Bobo) Newsom, right-handed De- 
troit Tigers pitcher, reports say, will 
be paid more than 835,000 during the 
1941 season—the highest hurler’s sal- 
ary ever known, 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





STATES & CITIES 

To collect $121,000 in 7,000 delin- 
quent personal tax accounts, Irving- 
ton, N. Y., will begin weekly house-to- 
house collection, with tax payments as 
low as 25 cents. . @e Though 56.5 
per cent of America’s 131,669,275 peo- 
ple live in urban areas, rural popula- 
tion is now growing almost as fast as 
city population, Census Bureau says. 
’ . @ Under Maryland law, Glen 
Doyle, convicted of wife beating, is 
given 10 lashes from a cat-o’-nine tails, 
at county jail yard in Elkton... @ 
Charles Edison, former Navy. Secre- 
try, inducted as. New Jersey’s Gover- 
nor, calls for sweeping state reforms. 
Boss Hague of Jersey City, whom Edi- 
son practically repudiated, was not 
present at the ceremony. 


7 <2 * 


NATIONAL 
State Department immediately ex- 
presses “regret” to German Charge 
d’Affaires Dr. Hans Thomsen for San 
Francisco incident, in which two 
American sailors tore down the swas- 
tika flag being flown over German 


Consulate to celebrate Reich’s found- . 


ing in 1871. The sailors were con- 
victed of malicious mischief in muni- 
cipal court. Case is also being in- 
vestigated by a naval board of inquiry. 
, e A three-man commission to 
make final arrangements for transfer 
of hemisphere naval bases arrives in 
London,.. @ Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau, declaring “the national credit 
has never been more sound,” and that 
the dollar has become “the standard 
currency of the world,” reveals that 
the U. S. will arrange rearmament 
borrowing program so_ that “every 
school child may participate.” 
DEFENSE 

Reports that about 35,000 bales of 
raw rubber have been landed at New 
York from Singapore during past 
month indicate how Uncle Sam is 
building up reserves of strategic mate- 
rials. Rubber Reserve Company, Fed- 
eral agency, has 430,000 tons of crude 
rubber on order... @ Bermuda leases 
two more islands to U. S. for 99 years 
as defense bases. These are separate 
from previous 99-year naval base 
agreement. .. @ Federal government 
is compiling a National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel in 
“all out” mobilization of nation’s scien- 
tific brains for defense. Even hob- 
bies of the scientists are being noted. 


BUSINESS 


As an “auxiliary defense measure,” 
Bell System begins laying 1,600-mile 
underground telephone cable between 
Omaha, Neb., and San Francisco, Cal. 
Ultimately to triple trans-continental 
phone facilities, cable section will cost 
almost $20,000,000. . . @ Richmond, 





Cal., has been chosen as site of a new 
$8,000000 ship yard in which ships 
will be built for Britain, It is expected 
7,500 men will be at work and keel 
for first of 30 ships laid within 75 
days. e Gold imports in second 
week of January were only $4,152,591, 
lowest for any week since June 24, 
1938. Dwindling gold holdings of Brit- 
ain probably account for decline. 


PEOPLE 


Mile. Eve Curie, daughter of Marie 
Curie, in this country for a lecture 
tour, advised the U. S. against feeding 
Europe. “They are my own people 
and it is difficult to say that they 
should be left cold and hungry. (But) 
you should abide by the answer of 





International 


Mlle. Curie: “It Hasn’t Started, Has It?” 


Great Britain. Those countries can be 
freed only by a British victory.” Asked 
about aid to Britain she replied: “It 
hasn’t started, has it? After all, Eng- 
land has paid up to now” ,.. @ His 
hip broken in a skating accident, 
President Charles E, Wilson of Gen- 
eral Motors is running the corpora- 
tion’s affairs from his Detroit hospital 
bed.. GM has orders for $40,000,000 
worth of defense equipment... @ Hen- 
ry M. Kannee, official stenographer 
who has recorded the President’s 
speeches and press conference re- 
marks for almost eight years, resigns 
to become assistant to president of 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Possessions of the late British Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain are auc- 
tioned off, A settee from his drawing 
room brought less than seven pounds 
(about $28)... @ Told of the birth 
of his first grandchild, a boy, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Pershing, 80-year- 
old Gen. Pershing smiled: “I am very 
happy to be a grandfather.” .,. @ Win- 
throp Rockefeller, 28-year-old, six 
foot three inch son of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., volunteers for Army and 
becomes No. 32,002,756... @ Bertrand 
Russell, British philosopher jailed for 
pacifism during the last war, now 
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says: I am convinced freedom canno} 
be preserved without a military struc- 
gle... Jan Sibelius, great Finnis), 
composer who now works at distr j\)- 
uting food to needy Finns, receive: 4 
shipment of food and coffee from \{rs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, the Presidei|'s 
mother, 
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AMERICAS 
Rumors in Guayaquil, Ecuador, are f 
that the U. S. and Ecuador will co- . 
operate to build defense bases in i): 
Galapagos Islands. They would he}; 
protect the Panama Canal on th 
Pacific side. . . .@ Brazil has asked 
for Pan-American consultation, under 
Act of Panama (“Safety Belt Act 
to protest British seizure of French 
ship Mendoza, allegedly only 5'; 
miles off Brazilian coast... @ Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies passes bill out- 
lawing Communist party in that coun 
try. .. @ Gen. Maximinio Avila (Ca- 
macho, brother of Mexico’s Presid 
will visit Duke of Windsor at Nassa 
Britain and Mexico may resume r« 
tions, broken during 1938 oil exp) 
priation, . . @ Domei, official Japa 
ese neWs agency, opens propagania 
office in Mexico City. 


* * * 


FOREIGN sh 


Norwegian leaders send urgent ap- L1 
peal for food to Committee on Food lis 
for Five Small Democracies; repor' th 
food situation rapidly worsening. 

e Poles in Britain launch a new V 
Polish submarine, Sokol (The Hawk) 

from British shipyard. ..@ To curb 

“whispering campaigns,” German-co! a] 
trolled Paris police arrest 50 Paris- ve 
ians for spreading alarming reports A) 
... @ Visiting King Boris jin Sofia, su 
Bulgaria, on a special mission for the ic; 
President, Col. William Donovan lost on 
his passport and had to be given a an 
special pass by the U. S. legation. br 

France has accepted Japanese “meii- | 
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ation” in the border dispute between ot! 
Thailand (Siam) and French Indo- bu 
China @ In Shanghai, wher flo 
the Japanese long tried to gain abso- A¢ 


lute control of the city’s governing pr 
Municipal Council, a Japanese sho! mi 
and wounded W. J. Keswick, Britis! of 
chairman of the Council ... @ Ad- pe 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura, new Jap:- pe 


nese Ambassador to the U. S., sails for pe 
San Francisco to take up his new post on 
. © Rumors from Singapore say th 0.5 
British have seized the French Line's | 
43,000-ton Ile de France and are fitting St: 
it there as a troopship. flo 
- * * sid 

ODDITIES va 
Dollar-a-year men are worrying hte 
General Accounting Office, which lef 
likes to close its books on Treasury 10), 
checks, by having their checks framed for 


instead of cashing them. . . @ Mari- Ce 
time Commission will use “ripe, juic) the 
bananas” to grease ways when launchi- aos 
ing new ships, “increasing consump- i 
tion of this important Centra] Amer- hes 
ican export. . . to contribute to hem!- bal 
shere solidarity.” Seven thousand 
pounds of bananas will be required [0 
launch a C-1 freighter, 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


. . . 
“Fossil Lightning” 

Many a museum has on view the 
fossil bones of monsters, of prehistoric 
clams and hundred million year old 
ferns. Recently Chicago’s Rosenwald 
Museum exhibited another strange fos- 
sil. It was “fossil lightning,” a 23- 
foot specimen of fulgurite. 

Fulgurite is formed when“lightning 
strikes into sil#teous sand, its heat 
fusing the sand particles into a long. 
snaky tube, After it has been formed, 
winds may erode the sand dune, leav- 
ing broken, scattered fragments of 
fulgurite. 

Dr. George S. Monk, University of 
Chicago physics professor, was walk- 
ing through the Ludington State Park 
in Michigan when his foot struck a 
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piece of dark, rope-like substance 
which he recognized as_ fulgurite. 


(Good-sized pieces were nearby. With 
nothing to carry them in, Dr. Monk 
stripped off his shirt and loaded it 
with 40 fragments. Pieced together 
skillfully, the specimen of “fossil 
lightning” now shows the course the 
lightning bolt took as it arced through 
the sand. 
— ——— 


Vitamin B Bread 


It is estimated that Americans eat 
about 11 billion loaves of bread each 
vear. It makes up a large part of the 
200 pounds of cereal products con- 
sumed annually by the average Amer- 
ican. Cereal products supply us with 
one-quarter of our total calory intake, 
ind the most important of them is 
bread. 

Though some whole wheat, rye and 
other breads are consumed, the great 
bulk of our bread is made from white 
flour, defined by the Food and Drug 
\dministration as: “the fine ground 
product obtained in the commercial 
milling of wheat consisting essentially 
of the starch and gluten of the endos- 
perm. It contains not more than 15 
per cent of moisture, not less than one 
per cent of nitrogen nor more than 
one per cent of ash, and not less than 
0.5 per cent of fiber.” 

But within a few months the United 
States may have a new definition of 
Nour, not to replace, but to stand be- 
side the old. The new definition will 
set the standard for flour fortified with 
Vitamin B—which is milled out of 
present white flours. Just before he 
left for Europe, where he is taking 
10,000 doses of a new typhus vaccine 

experimental purposes, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran announced 
that the new Vitamin B bread would 
soon appear on the market. 

Dr. Parran disclosed that he had 
been in conference with millers and 
bakers before leaving Washington, 
urging them “to restore our most im- 
portant food to its original status as 
the staff of life.’ He said he expected 












Science Facts 


ERYLLIUM, a rare metal, takes 
on new importance in defense 
industries. Beryllium alloys have 
the highest tensile strength known, 
beryllium-nickel (two per cent 
beryllium, 98 per cent nickel), hav- 
ing a tensile strength of 260,000 
pounds per square inch, against 
90,000 pounds for stainless steel... 
@ The herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden includes 2,000,000 
plant specimens ...e Birds, when 
flying, slice the air with their wings, 
piling air up underneath and creat- 
ing a vacuum above the wings . 
e@ To increase the ability of its em- 
ployees to detect “off-color” parts in 
certain jobs, Westinghouse offers 
| them Vitamin A tablets. Vitamin A 
| is essential to the visual purple in 
the eye’s: retina, which is vital to 
keen eyesight ...e It is easy to 
tell the age of sheep by their teeth. 
They have two permanent teeth at 





























12 months, two more between 24 and 
27 months, a third pair at 33 to 37 
months, and a full set at 48 months. 














two new flour types to be ready in 
about sixty days. One will be white 
flour with vitamin B extract added—a 
flour probably creamier in color and 
nuttier in flavor than present white 
flour. The other will be a flour con- 
taining certain parts of wheat now 
milled out. 

The vitamin B complex is one of the 
most important of the vitamin units, 
containing thiamin, riboflavin, pan- 
thenic acid and nicotonic acid, among 
others. Thiamin, the “anti-beriberi” 
vitamin, is especially strong in wheat. 
Some modern scientists prefer to call 
it the “morale vitamin,” since lack of 
it causes loss of appetite and makes 
people tired, weak, and nervous. The 
45,000,000 who have a narrow diet in 
which bread bulks large are chroni- 
cally deficient in vitamin B. Dr. Par- 
ran believes that the new bread will 
improve both their health and “that 
intangible and highly significant qual- 
ity we call morale. This may prove 
to be as great a contribution to our 
longer life as were diphtheria toxoid 
or smallpox vaccine.” 

EE —————— 


Capsules 


@ A new gold compound, calcium 
aurothiomalate, cures artificially in- 
duced arthritis in mice, Drs. Albert B. 
Sabin and Joel Warren of Cincinnati 
University report in Science. Other 
gold salts have been used against 
arthritis, but they are dangerously 
poisonous. The new compound is 100 
times less toxic, Drs. Sabin and War- 
ren report, They hope the experi- 
ments may lead to better treatment of 
human arthritis. 


q@ The American Red Cross is start- 
ing a drive to procure 10,000 pints of 
both dried and liquid blood as a “blood 
bank” for the Army and Navy. It was 
recently reported (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
11) that Canada is banking blood fin 
powdered form. 





EDUCATION 


College Training Sticks 


Is knowledge learned in college soon 
forgotten? 

To this often-asked question, W. S. 
Learned, staff member of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, answers in the 
Foundation’s 35th annual report: not 
as fast as is generally believed. 

This conclusion was based on the 
results of examinations given over a 
period of seven years. The same 
eight-hour tests, designed to show just 
how much the student knew, were 
given to 70 students in Pennsylvania 
colleges at the end of their sophomore 
year, again at the end of the senior 
year, and still a third time, five years 
after they had been out of school. 

While individual cases varied wide- 
ly, there was enough correlation to 
make these generalizations, Mr. Learn- 
ed thinks: Very little mathematics is 
learned after the sophomore year, and 
that which had been learned is quick- 
ly forgotten. However, students re- 
member almost all they learn about 
the fine arts and general science, while 
all of them show an expected improve- 
ment in vocabulary, both in and after 
college. All in all, the report said, 
knowledge gained in college has “an 
unexpected persistence.” 





——»~e 


U.S. Office of Education 


Though many Americans know that 
a United States Office of Education 
exists, they are hazy about its func- 
tions. A part of the Department of the 
Interior with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, this office has been most im- 
portant in the development of the 
present high standards of American 
schools, But since it does not admin- 
ister our schools, the public, for the 
most part, learns about it second-hand 
as its work filters through school sys- 
tems operated by state and local gov- 
ernments. 

Founded in 1876, the Office of Edu- 
cation carries on most of its work 
through the two main divisions into 
which it is divided. The first includes 
seven activities: Higher Education, 
American School Systems, Compara- 
tive Education, Special Problems, 
Statistics, Library, and Consultant 
Service. The second covers vocational 
education,in agriculture, trade and in- 
dustry, home economics and business. 
In each of these fields, experts in 
education conduct research in educa- 
tional methods, gather statistics re- 
vealing educational trends, direct sur- 
veys, and organize conferences for the 
dissemination of helpful information. 

In addition to these major divisions, 
the Office rounds out its program with 
a Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 
an Editorial and Information Service 
(which carries on radio work) and 
serves as an advisor to the War De- 
partment in the administration of the 
CCC educational program. 
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BUSINESS, 


Bread Prices 


Bread cast upon the waters in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., looks sus- 
piciously overpriced to the Federal 
Grand Jury. As a result, it has just 
indicted 11 baking companies and 32 
individuals on charges of conspiracy 
to fix the prices of bread and other 
bakery products in eastern Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware, southern New Jersey 
and eastern Maryland. 

‘he indictment—the first in the Gov- 
ernment’s country-wide investigation 
of food prices—charges that since 1936 
the bakers have engaged in an unlaw- 
ful scheme to limit the size and weight 
of loaves of bread, to fix “non-com- 
petitive” prices for the sale of bread, 
and to prevent the sale of “day-old” 
bread. In order to maintain price 
levels for fresh bread, the indictment 
accuses the bakers of destroying the 
“day-old” bread or of selling it as live- 
stock feed, rather than permit it to be 
sold for human consumption. 

If the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice wins the Phila- 
delphia suit, it is expected that similar 
indictments against regional “bread 
trusts” will be sought elsewhere. Bak- 
ers found guilty face a maximum pen- 
alty of one year in jail, plus a $5,000 
fine for individuals and an equal fine 
for corporations. . 








FARM 








Labels on Cans 


The marketing division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture believes 
that housewives prefer clear-cut grade 
labels on the canned goods they buy. 
According to the division, such wide- 
spread descriptive terms as “very 
best,” “deluxe,” “super-deluxe,” and 
“premier” have no uniform meaning, 
and therefore have no real value on 
the various can labels. 

For such flowery phrases, the Agri- 
culture Department would like canners 
to substitute three standardized grades. 
Canned fruits and vegetables above a 
certain high level of excellence would 
be graded “A”; those not meeting that 
standard would be graded “B”; and 
products of only minimum quality 
would merit a “C” grade. These classi- 
fications, moreover, have already been 
adopted by many of the large food 
chains. 

The canners themselves, however, 
are not sure that housewives would be 
satisfied with so simple a rating sys- 
tem. Food buyers, the canners con- 
tend, are interested in food tenderness, 
degree of ripeness, sugar content, and 
other aspects which could not, of 
course, receive proper consideration 
in a grade label. 

The argument, which is almost as 
old as the 34-year-old National Can- 
ners Association, is apparently to be 
settled at last. At their annual con- 
vention in Chicago, the association di- 
rectors have just authorized a nation- 
wide survey among buyers of canned 
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~~ Pathfinder Photo 
Scott Equestrian Statue at Scott Circle 


goods to determine which labeling 
method consumers themselves prefer. 

—— 
Briefs 


@ Anticipating twice as many in- 
come tax returns this year as last, the 
Treasury has distributed 15,000,000 in- 
dividual tax forms. The expected in- 
crease is due to the Defense Revenue 
Act of last summer, which cut the 
exemptions for single persons from 
$1,000 to $800, and for family heads 
from $2,500 to $2,000. The deadline for 
filing the returns is midnight, March 15. 


@ The puzzling problem of which 
is the biggest U. S. industry is an- 
swered, after a fashion, by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, Based on the 1939 cen- 
sus of manufactures, it reports: 1) 
The food industry is No. 1 in value of 
products, worth $10,603,950,671. 2) No. 
1 for number of employees is textiles, 
which employs 1,075,702 workers. 3) 
No. 1 in wages paid is steel and iron, 
with an annual payroll of $1,313,633,- 
202. In over-all importance, steel and 
iron ranked first. 





Random Statistics 


CE cream production has doubled 
in the past seven years, from 
150,000,000 gallons in 1933 to 300,- 
000,000 gallons in 1940... ¢@ Of the 
2,420,000. American youths who have 
been or are enrolled in CCC camps, 
90 per cent have participated volun- 
tarily in educational activities ... 
e@ The average over-all cost of elec- 
tric lines financed by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has been 
reduced to less than $800 a mile, 
about half of what rural lines cost 
before 1935 ...e In 1910, there 
were 16,372,000 savings bank ac- 
counts in the U. S. Last year there 
were 46,000,000 ... e The U. S., with 
3,065,000 miles of highway, has near- 
ly three times the total road mile- 
age of Britain, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany and Italy combined 
... @ Of the 80,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles produced in the United States 
since 1900, 37 per cent, or 29,600,000 
were still licensed and in operation 
last vear. 














CAPITAL CHAT 


Two Statues 


HERE’S something about an equ: 

trian statue that always intrigu 
us. So when we heard that workm 
will soon be jacking up the repli 
of Gen. Winfield Scott, his horse, a 
the 40-ton base on which he stand 
and rolling them aside while th 
build a traffic underpass at Scott ( 
cle, we thought our readers would 
interested in some of Washingt: 
Statuary. 

Upon investigation, we found | 
Scott equestrian was sculptured ! 
Henry Kirke Brown and cast 
Philadelphia in 1874—from cann 
captured by the celebrated soldi: 
during the Mexican campaign, Mor: 
over, we discovered that this y« 
marks the 100th anniversary of t! 
elevation of Gen. Scott to the position 
of Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. 
Army. 

While delving into this bit of Sco 
history, we came across the records 
of the statue of Andrew Jackso 
which stands in Lafayette Park acro 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Whit 
House. This one shows Gen. Jackso 
astride a horse that has reared up « 
its hind legs. Such a feat of balan 
ing is something that baffled the grea! 
Italian sculptors, but the ingenuity of 
the American artist, Clark Mills, was 
equal to the task, He obtained a Vir- 
ginia thoroughbred horse and spent 
months training it to rear and remai! 
in that position while he studied it. 
Then he kept on his desk a miniatur: 
model by which he proved that th: 
statue would balance with or withou! 
the rider. To top it all, he constructed 
his own forge near the spot whe! 
PATHFINDER’s plant stands toda 
and cast the work from bronze ca 
non captured by the General in th 
War of 1812. 








Growing Washington 

N July 16, 1790, the newly-organ- 

ized U. S. Congress passed th 
so-called “residence bill,” authorizing 
the U.S. capital to be set up on thi 
banks of the Potomac River in 
area not exceeding 10 miles squar 
George Washington himself acted 
an agent and inspected sites al! along 
the river before selecting the presen! 
location. 

In his final choice, Washington i"- 
cluded the present District of Colu 
bia and a small area across the Poto 
mac in Virginia. For the next 56 years 
this Virginia territory was a part 0! 
the capital. Then the citizens of near- 
by Virginia thinking they could mor 
advantageously develop trade on th¢ 
Chesapeake and Potomac Canal, pé¢''- 
tioned Congress for return of the 0!d 
Dominion’s area. Congress granted 
the request and the terrifory w* 
ceded back to Virginia. ; 
Now some people are wondering |! 
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this action wasn’t a mistake. As 
Washington has overflowed into the 
surrounding country, a large percent- 
age of the people in nearby com- 
munities work in the District and 
have the same interest in the capital 
as those who happen to live within 
its borders. In fact, Frederic A. De- 
lano, chairman of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, re- 
cently suggested that this and other 
surrounding areas should be brought 
into the administrative orbit of Wash- 
ington, much as the various boroughs 
are tied to New York, By thus includ- 
ing large areas of Virginia and Mary- 
land, he envisioned a capital area that 
vould be some 300 square miles in- 
stead of the present 61. To actually 
incorporate these areas in the capital, 
however, would require a Constitu- 
tional amendment because the Con- 
stitution specifically limits the size to 
“not more than 10 miles square.” 





Tax-Exempt D. C. Property 


ERIODICALLY a number of Wash- 
ington citizen groups complain 
that the tax rate in Washington is too 
high—$1.75 per $100.00. What makes 
them boil is the large amount of prop- 
erty that belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the District government, re- 
ligious institutions, and so on, and 
therefore is tax-exempt. 

Just how large this tax-exempt prop- 
erty looms was revealed in a recent 
report to the U. S. Senate by the Dis- 
trict Assessor. He reported that 41 per 
cent of the entire value of land and 
improvements in Washington fell into 
a class that made it untaxable. Of the 
$2,091,534,784 which was the total as- 
sessed valuation, nearly one-third— 
31.9 per cent—was credited to the 
U. S. Government, since it owns land 
valued at $346,857,257 and improve- 
ments assessed at $321,214,200. Dis- 
trict-owned property totaled $73,732,- 
063, or 3.5 per cent, and privately- 
owned tax-exempt property was set 
it $111,794,179, or 5.4 per cent. 

If these properties all paid taxes, 
the citizens’ groups maintain, the Dis- 
trict would increase its revenue by 
some $34,937,972 annually. 





Notes About Town 


ECAUSE half of the 150,000 Gov- 

ernment workers as well as 110,- 
(0 public and parochial school chil- 
iren start their day’s work at 9 a. m., 
officials are working on a plan to stag- 
er starting hours in order to avoid 
morning traffic congestion. Experts 
estimate 50,000 cars try to find free all- 
day parking each day... ® The Poto- 
inac Grange, local unit of the National 
Grange,-is celebrating its 47th year. 
With a membership that includes Vice 
President Henry Wallace, it is said to 
be the only thriving metropolitan 





“farm” group in the country, .. ¢ When 


he attends historic St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, the President sits in pew 58 

the same one that has been oc- 
cupied by Presidents Madison, Mon- 
roe, Adams, Van Buren and Harrison. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Hull on “Spiritual Re-birth” 


In the Federal Government are many 
men who realize this fact—that re- 
ligion is the bulwark of democracy. 
And not the least of these is Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. In the January 
16th issue of The Christian Advocate, 
official Methodist weekly, there ap- 
pears an article by Hull in which he 
discusses “The Need for Spiritual Re- 
birth.” We feel that Secretary Hull’s 
message is so vital that we are here- 
with, with the kind permission of The 
Christian Advocate, reprinting ex- 
cerpts from it. 

Hull begins by pointing out that the 
world is in crisis,,and the United 
States itself endangered, because of 


Sermonette 


HERE are several hazards stand- 

ing over our ministers today. 
We are not wholly a Christian na- 
tion, for there are more people 
today who do not believe in the 
power of God than those who do, 
Men are asking, “If God is all- 
powerful, why does He allow nations 
and individuals to suffer in bloody 
conflict?” The world is asking this 


and other questions pitiably and 


puzzledly. The answer is that the 
world has given up the ways of God 
as well as faith The turmoil 
existing at present may be directly 
attributed to the fact mankind has 
given up faith and is attempting to 
enhance itself by the utilization of 
selfish power. 

Rev. Dr. Charles J. Smith, 

President, Roanoke College, 

Salem, Va. 


the “massed forces of lust for tyran- 
nical power” abroad. To meet that 
menace, this nation is creating the 
“material means of defense.” “But,” 
he adds, “more than that is needed”; 
namely, “an unshakable faith in the 
everlasting worth of freedom and 
honor, of truth and justice, of intel- 
lectual and spiritual integrity, a tri- 
umphant faith in God.” 

“Without that faith,” Hull declares, 
“no material means of defense will 
suffice. With it, we need fear no 
enemy outside or within our borders.” 
Then he continues: 

“We need today a resurgence of 
spiritual purpose and of moral stamina. 
We must rededicate ourselves to the 
service, the defense and the nurturing 
of freedom under justice and law. Our 
homes, our schools, our churches, our 
leaders in every walk of life must in- 
culcate this faith and this spirit. 

“Our churches, particularly, have an 
exceptionally important role to play 
in this work of spiritual re-birth. The 
terrible misfortunes which are being 
visited upon mankind have been the 
result of a dangerous deterioration of 
standards of personal and of national 





conduct. We desperately need today a 
revival of religious fervor, a renewed 
humility before God in support of 
wholehearted adherence to high stand- 
ards of individual and group behavior,” 
However, Hull declares, the churches 
cannot do the job alone. “Each and 
every one of us must search his mind 
and his heart for these signs of fatal 
weakness:” (1) “doubt and unreason- 
ing fear”; (2) “cynicism and narrow 
self-interest”; (3) “complacency.” Such 
soul-searching, says Hull, is the re- 
sponsibility of each individual. Should 
we fail in that responsibility, he con- 
cludes, “we would fail ourselves; we 
would fail the generation that went 
before us; we would fail the genera- 
tions that are to come after us; we 
would fail man; we would fail God.” 





oe > . . 
Religious Pacifists 

How many religious pacifists are 
there in the United States? 

There is no exact answer to this 
question, but on the basis of a recent 
survey, The Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis, with headquarters in New 
York City, estimates the total to be 
somewhere ‘near 450,000, or less than 1 
per cent of this country’s total church 
membership. 

According to the Institute, the three 
churches in America “which stress 
pacifism as a central part of their 
faith” have a combined membership 
of about 365,000. These are: The 
Friends, about 125,000; the Mennonites, 
about 100,000, and the Church of the 
Brethren, about 140,000. The Insti- 
tute figures that some members of pac- 
ifist churches are not pacifists, and that 
some members of non-pacifist church- 
es are pacifists. Making these allow- 
ances, it arrives at the over-all figure 
of 450,000 for the total number of U. S. 
religious pacifists. But virtually every 
church in the country, it says, official- 
ly favors non-combatant duty for con- 
scientious objectors. 


Briefs 


@ The National ..Conference of 
Christians and Jews announces that 
its annual Brotherhood Week will be 
held this year between February 22 
and 28. Throughout the country, there 
will be posted special posters depict- 
ing the winged spirit of liberty urging 
Americans of all faiths to work to- 
gether for the sake of their children. 


@ In 1935, followers of the Aga 
Khan, leader of Ismaili Mohammedans 
in India, East Africa and Central Asia, 
presented to him twice his weight in 
gold on the golden jubilee of his ac- 
cession to the Moslem spiritual leader- 
ship. Now a movement is under way 
to present to him in 1945—the year of 
his diamond jubilee—his weight in 
diamonds. It is estimated that many 
diamonds would be worth $25,000,000. 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 





HE month of February has had a 

career more uncertain-and varied 
than most in our year, It has changed 
places in the calendar, it has had other 
months interpolated in it, it has had 
varying lengths, and it is even affected 
by the century years. In all] this, Feb- 
ruary illustrates the trouble men have 
had trying to fit their calendar first to 
the moon year and then to the sun 
year. 

February began its adventurous 
career under Numa, ancient King of 
Rome, who enlarged the year from 10 
to 12 months, putting January first 
and February last. In 452 B. C. the 
Decimvirs changed the order, giving 
February second place, and giving the 
months alternately 29 and 30 days to 
correspond with the revolutions of 
the moon. This meant a year of 354 
days; but since the Romans believed 
odd numbers luckier, they added a day 
to make 355, Then, to Square the lunar 
year with the solar year, Numa or- 
dered an intercalary month of 22 and 
23 days inserted every second and 
fourth year between February 23 and 
24, 

Tinkering with the calendar and 
with February was far from ended. 
Julius Caesar abolished the lunar year 
entirely. Setting the calendar by the 
sun he fixed the year at 365% days, 
and to bring out all even declared that 
the years should be 365 days long, or 
366 every fourth year. He assigned 
29 days to February, with 30 every bis- 
sextile year. To correct his ancestors’ 
errors, he gave the last pre-Julian 
year, 47 B. C., 445 days. It was called 
“the last year of confusion.” 

But the name was too hopeful. Feb- 
ruary was next whittled down to 28 
days, to satisfy a vain whim of. Au- 
gustus. To give the month named 
after him the same number of days as 
that named after Julius Caesar, he de- 
creed August should have 31 days, tak- 
ing one day from February which 
then had 28 days regularly and 29 in 
Leap Years. 

One more alteration was yet to be 
made. The Julian year was miscal- 
culated, 11 minutes and 40 seconds 
too long. By 1582 the spring equinox 
had retrograded to March 11. So in es- 
tablishing his calendar then, Pope 
Gregory XIII suppressed 10 days dur- 
ing its first year. Since the error still 
amounted to three days every 400 
years, Gregory commanded that Leap 
Year should fall on every year per- 
fectly divisible by four; except cen- 
tury years which are Leap Years only 
when the first two numbers are divis- 
ible by four. Thus 1900 was not a 
Leap Year but 2000 will be one. 

During February, though the cli- 
mate in the northern part of the coun- 
try is still cold, raw and uncomfort- 
able—a snuffling, pneumonic sort of 
weather—we in the northern hemi- 
sphere begin to regain our “place in 


the sun.” The great star which gives 
us warmth and light and life is climb- 
ing daily higher in the heavens as it 
moves toward the celestial equator. 
Although the winter sky is a delight 
to the naked-eye observer, being stud- 
ded with more jewel-bright stars than 
can be seen during any other season, 
our planets do not put on a very good 
show during February. Mars and 
Venus are both inconspicuous morn- 
ing stars, Venus moving too close to 
the sun to be seen clearly. Mercury 
can be seen as an evening star until 
February 26, when it passes to the 
morning sky; and can be seen best un- 
til February 11, when it can be spotted 
low in the southwest after sunset. 
Jupiter and Saturn, almost twin 
stars for months, hold especial inter- 
est this month. Great Jupiter, now 
booming east, will swing past Saturn 
during the afternoon of February 20, 
when they are in conjunction. This 
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marks the end, for years to come, of 
the grave celestial dance in which the 
two planets have been joined. 

During February the moon reaches 
apogee os 251,000 miles on February 


2,9 p. m., and her perigee at 227,000 
miles on , Panic: 14 at 3 p.m. The 
phases of the moon are: first quarter, 
Feb. 4, ¢ a a. m.; full moon, Feb. 11, 
7:26 p. m.; last quarter, Feb. 18, 1:07 
p. m.; aad new moon, Feb. 25, 10:02 
p. m. 

As the earth swings through its or- 
bit, it passes constantly through a dif- 
ferent backdrop of stars. If you have 
been observing the heavens over the 
past few months, you will have no- 
ticed this change. Early in December, 
for instance, Orion, with his three- 
starred belt and bright Betelguese, 
Bellatrix and Rigel, was far over on 
the eastern horizon. Now in early 
February, he is midway across the 
sky. Cassiopeia, easily distinguished 
by the W shape her five stars assume, 
was south of the Pole Star in Decem- 
ber; now she has swung up almost 
west of Polaris. (The stars may be 
found in these places at 9 p. m, early in 
the month, then an hour earlier ap- 
proximately every 15 days). 

A belt of bright stars studs our win- 
ter sky, running clear across the firm- 
ament. Look for them on these clean, 
cold February nights, and see how 


- 


© PATHFINDER 
many you can recognize. The order 
here is from east to west, and this is 
the position they will have about 4 
p. m. early in the month, or an hou: 
earlier each fortnight, 

First comes Regulus, almost straig)| 
east high above the horizon, the south 
ernmost star of Leo. Right besic 
Regulus is the curving blade of sma!! 
stars called The Sickle. West of Reg 
ulus near the center of the sky, is 
Pollux, in Gemini, with his dimme: 
brother star Castor slightly north ani 
west. South of Pollux glitters Procyon 
in Canis Minor, the Lesser Dog. North 
west of Pollux, almost in the center 0! 
the sky, is Capella, huge binary star. 


OUTH of Capella are some of th: 

captain jewels of our winter 
nights. The triple trophies of Orion’s 
belt are easily recognized. Just north 
east of them is huge Betelguese, ani 
straight west of Betelguese shines Be! 
latrix. Southwest of Orion’s Belt is 
red Rigel with his warrior’s eye. Now 
look again west and slightly north of 
Betelguese and Bellatrix, and find 
burning Aldebaran, in Taurus. Almos! 
in a line west of Aldebaran, in the con- 
stellation Cetus which sprawls up ou! 
of the western horizon, are first Men 
kar, then Mira. 

South of this broad belt you wil! 
spot Sirius, the Dog Star, called Anu 
bis by the ancient Egyptians who sa\ 
him red instead of the white he pre- 
sents to us now. Sirius forms the 
apex of a triangle with Procyon ani 
Betelguese. Due south, just on the 
southern horizon for northern folk, 
is Canopus. To observe the marvel! 
ous handiwork of the heavens on a 
sparkling winter night at once exhilar- 
ates and cools not only the body but 
also the mind. 

e The birthstone for February, in 
both ancient and modern lists, is the 
amethyst, which betokens sincerity. 
The amethyst was highly popular as 
jewel with the ancient Egyptians. 
Some scholars believe the word is de 
rived from two Greek words trans- 
lated “not” and “to intoxicate.” The 
Greeks had a legend that wine drunk 
from an amethyst cup inspired with- 
out causing drunkenness. 

e® Pu Yi, now “Emperor of Man- 
chukuo,” abdicates as Emperor of 
China, Feb, 12, 1912. Chinese Repub- 
lic is founded. 

® Benjamin Franklin negotiates U. 
S. treaty with France, recognizing 
American independence, Feb. 6, 1777 

@ So-called Holy Alliance of Ru 
sia, Austria and Prussia promulgate: 
at Frankfort Feb. 2, 1816. One of its 
results, when the Alliance planned to 
restore Spain’s empire in the Ame! 
icas, was the declaration of the Mon 
roe Doctrine in 1823. 

e Southern Confederacy forme: 
Feb. 4, 1861, and Jefferson Davis in 
augurated President Feb, 18, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

@ Department of Agriculture be- 
comes executive department and iis 
secretary a Cabinet member, Feb. ” 
1889. 

@ Battleship Maine blown up 
Havana harbor, Feb. 15, 1898. 
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THE WAY TO WEALTH 


(Continued from page 2) 


for which so much is risked, so much is 
suffered? It cannot promote health, nor 
ease pain . . It creates envy; it hastens 
misfortune, 

“But what madness must it be to ‘run in 
debt’ for these superfluities? We are of- 
tered by the terms of this sale, six months’ 
credit; and that, perhaps, has induced 
some of us to attend it, because we cannot 
spare the ready money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah! think what 
you do when you run in debt; you give to 
another power over your liberty 

“As Poor Richard says, ‘Creditors have 
better memories than debtors; creditors 
are a superstitious sect, great observers 
of set days and times’. The day comes 
round before you are aware, and the de- 
mand is made before you are prepared to 
satisfy it « . At present, perhaps, you 
may think yourselves in thriving circum- 
stances, and that you can bear a little ex- 
travagance without injury; but 


For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


Gain may be temporary and uncertain, 

but ever, while you live, expense is con- 

stant and certain; and ‘It is easier to build 

two chimneys, than to keep one in fuel’, 
Poor Richard says; so, “Rather go to 

bed supperless, than rise in debt’. 

Get what you can, and what you get hold; 


Tis the stone that will turn all your lead 
into gold. 


And, when you have got the Philosopher’s 
stone, sure you will no longer complain of 


bad times, or the difficulty of paying 
taxes. 
“IV. This doctrine, my friends, is rea- 


son and wisdom; but, after all, do not de- 
pend too much upon your own industry, 
and frugality, and prudence, though ex- 
cellent things; for they may all be blasted, 
without the blessing of Heaven; and, 
therefore, ask that blessing humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to those that at pres- 
ent seem to want it, but comfort and help 


them. Remember, Job suffered, and was 
afterwards prosperous. 
“And now, to conclude, 


keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other’, as Poor Richard says, and 
scarce in that; for, it istrue, ‘We may give 
advice, but we cannot give conduct’. 
ever, remember this, “They that will not be 
counselled, cannot be helped’; and further, 
that, ‘If you will not hear Reason, she will 
surely rap your knuckles’, as Poor Rich- 
ard says.” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his har- 
angue. The people heard it, and approved 
the doctrine; and immediately practised 
the contrary, just as if it had been a 


‘Experience | 





How- | 


mmon sermon; for the auction opened, | 


and they began to buy extravagantly. I 
found the good man had thoroughly 
udied my Almanacs, and digested all I 
d dropped on these topics during the 
course of twenty-five years. The frequent 
ention he made of me must have tired 
1y one else; but my vanity ‘was won- 
derfully delighted with it, though I ‘was 
conscious that not a tenth part of the 
dom was my own, which he ascribed to 
e, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better for 
e echo of it; and, though I had at first 
etermined to buy stuff for a new coat, I 
went away resolved to wear my old one a 
little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the 
same, thy profit will be as great as mine. 
iam, as ever, thine to serve thee, 


RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


















































THE NERVE OF 
THOSE BRATS —- 
BUILDING A 
SNOW MAN THAT 
MESSES UP MY 
FRONT YARD! 
“LL CALL THE 
POLICE! 


BUT, JOHN-- THE 
CHILDREN ARENT 
DOING US ANY 


WELL-I DON'T THINK 
A SNOW MAN HURTS IT. 
YOUR TEMPER IS 
JUST GETTING THE 
BETTER OF YOU. 


WHY DON'T YOu GIVE 
POSTUM ATRY? I'M SURE 
YOu'LL LIKE IT...AND 


iF YOU FELT AS 

MISERABLE AS I 00,) TD FOLLOW THE 

You'D HAVE Twice / DOCTOR'S ADVICE. 

AS BAD A HE SAID YOU HAO 

TEMPER! COFFEE-NERVES. HE 
TOLD YOU TO DRINK 
POSTUM INSTEAD , 


SHOULD NEVER 
DRINK IT. 









YES, HE’S GOT 
BACK THAT 

WONDERFUL DIS- 
POSITION HE HAD 
WHEN WE MARRIED, 
TO THINK THAT 

SWITCHING TO 



























HE'S SURE 
A LOT DIFFERENT 

















NESS OR IRRITABILITY. 







WHY DO YOU ADVISE 
PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
COFFEE - NERVES 





POSTUM CONTAINS 
NO CAFFEIN OR 

OTHER STIMULANT. 
(T CANT FRAY NERVES 
«AND ITS DELICIOUS! 





























Postum is economical—costs less than 12¢ a cup, There are two forms: Postum Cereal, 
brewed like coffee; and Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. A General Foods Product. 
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Thrift Note 


ODAY we frequently hear it said 

that thrift has gone out of style; 
that saving stopped a generation ago. 
In some quarters, moreover, the 
“spending theory” has gained promi- 
nence. According to this theory, we 
must spend all we have and all we 
get in order to increase our eco- 
nomic welfare. 

During the past decade, of course, 
there has been little, if any, saving 
in America. Not only that, but many 
people have had to delve into their 
life’s savings in order to ‘weather the 
depression. Many more are still 
spending all they make to exist. But 
it is not true that thrift has gone out 
of style. Nor will it, if we are to 
maintain our high standard of living. 

After visiting every country in the 
world in an effort to learn what makes 
for the economic welfare of the people, 
Prof. Harold F. Clark, an authority on 
thrift and saving, has reached the con- 
clusion that it is the habit of saving. 
“When saving stops,” he says, “growth 
stops, decay and retrogression soon 
begin.” He claims that if saving stop- 
ped in the United States for a decade 
or two, “our capital plants would de- 
teriorate, our railroads would run 
down, our manufacturing plants would 
wear out and we would soon be back 
on.a very much lower level of eco- 
nomic welfare”; that if the process 
were continued for a century or two 
“we would be back almost to the level 
of a primitive agriculture.” 

Although it may be a bit old-fashion- 
ed, PATHFINDER still believes in the 
habit or practice of saving something 
for a rainy day. Because of this be- 
lief, we have reproduced on Page 2 of 
this issue Benjamin Franklin’s great 
essay on thrift—The Way to Wealth. 
If you have never read it, be sure to do 
so and then go and do likewise. 


¢ 


Paganism & Christianity 
ECENTLY at the convention of his 
church in Memphis, Tenn., Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith, Baptist offi- 
cial of Philadelphia, told delegates that 
he feared this country would turn pag- 
an unless the churches started getting 
better results. Pointing to the rapid 
movement of the “isms” abroad, Dr. 
Smith asserted that Communism alone 
had gained more followers in 18 years 
than Christianity won in the first 
18 centuries. 
If the disturbed churchman would 
analyze these two growths with calm- 
ness, however, he might lose some of 
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Somdal in The Chicago Tribune 


Be Not Ye Therefore Partakers with Them 

—Ephesians, 5:7 
his alarm. Who has not seen a neg- 
lected field covered with chickweed 
or other nuisance growth in a few 
months, while in the vicinity stood a 
noble forest of oaks which had taken 
centuries to reach its present state? 
The chickweed in a short time is liable 
to give way to nettles or dog fennel, 
for one foul growth is usually driven 
out by another. But the great forest 
stands solid, continuing to grow in 
beauty and majesty as the years pass. 
Such is the difference between the 
ephemeral and the eternal. 


HE forest has its change of appear- 

ance, from green to brown to bare 
branches, but it is always essentially 
the same. He who fears for it in win- 
ter wil surely see the budding leaves 
of spring, if he continues to watch. 
So with Christianity. Like the forest, 
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PATHFINDER 
it has its apparent ups and downs; to 
the passing eye it sometimes seem, 
bright, sometimes dark. But there has 


been no essential change, no loss o! 
vitality. And growth always goes on 


MAJESTIC forest is not grown i 
a few years. What is quick to gro 
is also quick to decay, and winte: 
brings death. If we look too closely « 
the rank weeds we may momentari|\ 
lose sight of the stately trees beyond 
But time and occasion will give u 
other views, and what is permanen 
will make us forget the tares tha 
sprang up overnight. Shakespeare, a 
usual, had a word for it: “Sweet flow 
ers are slow, and weeds make haste.” 
Happily, in our country the weed 
have never been very rank. It may 
be true that the forest has changed 
color a little at times, but the growth 
has gone on. Moreover, there are al 
ready plenty of signs that the tree 
are budding anew. America is a re- 
ligious nation and, as in previous times 
of stress, her people are turning to 
religion for freedom. A great spiritual! 
rearmament program has been launch- 
ed to supplement our military rearma 
ment.” All of us can be volunteers in 
this program, too. 


€ 


Laughter in Literature 
ERE is a mystery. When a man 
in a story or book has occasio: 
to laugh he, almost without exception 
roars. There is scarcely a trace of 
moderate laughter in all modern lit 
erature. 

No matter what the cause, whether 
a weak pun or slap-stick action, if th: 
hearer or observer is at all moved to 
mirth, he moves furiously. He “double: 
up” with laughter; he bellows; he roar: 
until the tears come to his eyes; lh 
shouts his mirth, 

That, at least, appears to be the rul 
in today’s writing. Just try to find 
exceptions. Just try to find any fi 
tional character who laughs in a sim- 
ple, human way. It would make an in 
teresting pastime or fireside game. 

Why is it? The reason is not ap- 
parent—probably because there is no 
reason in it. Authors, it seems, just 
cannot resist the temptation to put it 
on thick, using all the available adjec 
tives. Thus when their characters 
laugh they laugh. Sometimes they are 
even, called on to bend over, hand on 
stomach, and “yelp.” But the reade: 
usually registers a questioning frown 

q 

The hill billy fruit jar drinker 
solved that “bottleneck” problem lo: 
ago. 

q 

Low-lying fogs were reported ove! 
the Strait of Dover. Has this wa! 
made the fogs get that way too? 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What is a “buzzardbreak’’? 


® In some modern streamlined 
trains in the southwest, the engineer 
sits in front of the locomotive behind 
a glass windshield and is, therefore, 
in danger of being cut by flying glass 
if the train strikes one of the buzzards 
which cluster around the bodies of 
animals along the track. To prévent 
this danger, iron bars about two inches 
apart, which protect against flying ob- 
jects but do not obstruct the vision, 
were placed in front of the glass. This 
is called the “buzzardbreak” by rail- 
roadmen, 


How much gold and silver were produced 
in the United States last year? 


e The Bureau of the Mint estimates 
that 5,914,109 ounces of gold—302,838 
ounces more than the previous record 
set in 1939—were produced last year. 
At $35 an ounce, it had a value of 
$206,993,800. Silver production of 
71,688,150 was somewhat lower than 
the record set in 1915 when 74,961,075 
ounces were mined, but its value, $50,- 
977,440, exceeded the value of the 1915 
production by $13,580,140. 


How many Federal judges has President 
Roosevelt appointed? 


@ Of the 281 Federal judges on the 
bench today,-145 were appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Of the 145 ap- 
pointed during his two terms in office, 
only three have been Republicans. 


* * * 


Does the Army have any robot planes 
that are controlled by radio? 


@ The U. S. Army is experimenting 
with robot planes at Selfridge Field, 
near Detroit. Converted training bi- 
planes, they carry the complicated 
radio receiving apparatus in the fuse- 
lage behind the lone cockpit, while 
the sending apparatus may be installed 
in another plane or in a truck on the 
ground. Although the radio robots 
seem to be functioning fairly well, a 
pilet, who can take over control in 


case anything goes wrong, is generally 


carried during tests. 


* 7 * 


What are the odors of the principal 
gases used in war? 


e As nearly as they can be describ- 
ed, mustard gas smells like garlic; 
lewisite like geraniums; phosgene like 
musty hay or green corn; and tear 
gas like apple blossoms. 


7 7 * 


If a Briton sees a plane a mile above him, 
how long would he have to reach a shelter 
before a dropped bomb reaches the earth? 


® Objects dropped to the earth fall 
cording to a definite formula. In 
e first second they drop 16 feet, in 
the second, 16 plus 32 or 48 feet, in the 


third, 16 plus 64 or 80 feet, and so on. 
At this rate, it would take about 18 
seconds for a bomb to reach the earth 
if it fell in a perfect vacuum. Due to 
air resistance, however, it really takes 
about 19 seconds. Of course, Britons 
are generally warned of the approach 
of raider planes long before the bombs 
start dropping. 


What is the Gullah dialect? 


@ This isa corruption of the English 
spoken by the Gullahs—descendants of 
the Negro slaves from Africa who live 
on the sea islands and coast districts 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and North- 
eastern Florida. 


* . . 


When was the first transcontinental tele- 
graph line constructed? 


© On July 4, 1861, three months 
after the start of the Civil War, West- 
ern Union started building the tele- 
graph line between Omaha, Neb., and 
Sacramento, Calif., which would com- 
plete the telegraphic link across the 
continent. Although it was predicted 
the project would require 10 years, it 
was actually completed in three 
months and 20 days, so that on Oct. 24, 
1861, the first transcontinental tele- 
graph service was formally opened. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Coward: destitute of courage; timid. 
This word is derived from the Old 
French couard, which in turn came 
from the Latin cauda, a tail. Thus, 
the analogy is that anyone who is 
destitute of courage is like an animal 
which, being afraid, drops its tail be- 
tween its legs and runs away. 


. * 7 


unlearned, ignorant, or 
simple person. The word was derived 
from the Greek idios. But the Greeks 
had a different meaning for it—pri- 
vate. The Greek idiotes, therefore, 
signified a person in private life as 
distinguished from one holding public 
office, the assumption being that a per- 
son holding office was of higher in- 
telligence and better educated than 
the idiotes. 


Idiot: an 








START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... ce 


JOHN LEHMAN-WHO SAYS 
This popular Fyr-Fyter has provided me with a 
STEADY INCOME during the past Eight Years 


We need more men like John Lehman. Are 
you looking for a steady and permanent 
connection with a nationally known com< 
pany which will offer 
you an opportunity for 
independence? No capital 
required for store, stock 
or fixtures. We deliver, col- 
lect and mail my checks 
each Friday and you with 
Isirect Mail advertis ng. Write 
today about your past experi- 
ence and we will mail you a money 
making plan which has brought 
success to hundreds of others. Address 


FYR-FYTER FACTORY, Dept. 35-62, Dayton, Ohio 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 


Start $1260 to $2100 ayear! 


MEN — WOMEN Prepare now 
for 1941 Examinations. Write 
immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of many positions 
and particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P172, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFER who will demonstrate and take ordere, Won- 


derful Money Maker. Write quick postal card will do. 
UNITED PacroRics, | B-750 Factory Building Mansas City, Mo. 





Yours without @ cent of cost for 
simply selling 40 packs Ameri- 
can Vegetable ond Flower 
@ Seeds at lOc per lorge pock. 
| Write now for FREE LARIAT, seeds, 


4 and BIG GIFT BOOK showing over 
~ 70 other prizes to choose from. 
SEND NO MONEY— WE TRUST YOU. 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


% given FREE for on- Dept. S-14 Lencaster, Pa. 
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SAVE MONEY ON DOG FOOD 


and have a better dog. New low 
prices. re pee Bp from mill 
to you. All n vitamins, min- 
25 ib. BAG 


erals and other elements. Write for 
low prices and full information. 


THE DERWOOD MILL, Box 17, Derwoed, Md. 


without cash. WRITE 
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FASHIONS &. HOUSEHOLD 





Washing Pots & Pans 


Of all the many tasks connected 
with meal getting, perhaps the one 
least relished by the average cook or 
housewife is that of washing up the 
pots and pans. This job that has to be 
done two or three times a day has 
been the bane of homemakers for 
generations. That is one reason the 
greasy pots and pans are always put 
off until the very end of the dishwash- 
ing set-to. 

While it is quite correct t6 save the 
pots and pans until the end, because 
they would make the water too greasy 
for the other things, washing pots and 
pans need not be such a messy or dis- 
tasteful task. To make the job easier 
you have to plan ahead. When food is 
removed from the various pots and 
pans, don’t leave the grease in them so 
it can cool and harden. Pour the 
grease out while the pan is stil! hot. 
Then fill the container with hot, soapy 
water and let it stand until dishwash- 
ing time. 

If the water cools and the remain- 
ing grease hardens before washing 








2599—Two new blouses, one striped, the other cut 
on classic tailored lines, lend new life to your skirts. 


Smart Designs For Day-Time 
2777 


time, heat it for a few minutes and 
pour off the greasy water. Then wash 
the pot or pan in the usual way, using 
hot water and soap. Rinse thoroughly 
with hot water and then dry. If a 
dishmop is handy it will not even be 
necessary to touch the greasy part 
of the pan or the steaming water with 
the hands. 


Cranberry Cake 


For that special dessert try this de- 
licious cake recipe. Though actually 
a lemon cake with cranberry topping, 
the topping is colorful enough to make 
the name. 

© Ingredients: For the cake—two 
cups sifted flour, one cup sugar, one- 
fourth cup shortening, three-fourths 
cup milk, one egg, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, one teaspoon lemon ex- 
tract and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 
For the topping—two-thirds cup jel- 
lied cranberry sauce, one-third cup 
walnut meats, three tablespoons su- 
gar, one teaspoon grated lemon rind, 
and one-fourth teaspoon each of cin- 
namon and nutmeg, 








J iin 
cif} 


Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 2 yds. 39-in. fabric for 
striped blouse; 244 yds. for long sleeved version. 


2600—Your little girl can dress without your aid In 
this cunning ‘‘self-help’’ jumpér and button-front 
blouse. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1 yd. 39-in. fabric for 
blouse; %% yd. 54-in. for jumper. Hat Pattern No. 
3447, sizes 2 to 10 yrs., must be ordered separately. 


2777—Here’s the perfect housedress. It features be- 
coming princess lines, a flattering heart-shaped neck 
and a jiffy zipper front. Sizes 14 to 52. Size 36, 334 
yds. 39-in. fabric, 4 yds. braid. 


2787—This shirtwaist dress was designed especially 
for the woman who’s inclined to be on the larger side. 
You'll like its simple cut and slenderizing lines. Sizes 
16 to 52. Size 36, 444 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2808—-Wear this ensemble now and right through 
Spring. It’s the kind of outfit the smart woman 





PATHFINDER 

@ Directions: For the cake—cream 
shortening and sugar together, beating 
until light and fluffy. Beat egg and 
add to shortening-sugar mixture. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Beat until batter 
is smooth, then add lemon extract and 
pour into greased cake pan. Spread 
with mixture of topping ingredients 
and bake for 50 minutes in moderat 
oven. 


Week’s Hints 


q Keep small objects such as but 
tons, marbles and pins off the floo: 
and away from small children. 








gG Hot sweetened fresh apple, prui: 
or apricot sauce is good with hot 
cornbread, muffins or pancakes. 


@ Good way to keep the kitchen 
table clean while cooking and baking 
is to keep a shallow pan or utility tray 
on your work table to hold spoons 
measuring cups, knives, etc. 


g In setting table for guests allow 
24 to 30 inches of space for each pei 
son if you want them to be comfort 
ably seated. 


‘ 


q If your family is a “sweet tooth’ 
one, you can agreeably surprise them 
by putting a teaspoon of honey into 
each cored apple before baking. 









can’t do without. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 314 yds. 
39-in. fabric for dress; 15% yds. for bolero. 


2832—As new as the news is this young jumper wit 
its practical button-front and slim princess line 
Sizes 11 to 19 (29 to 37 bust). Size 15, 15g yds. 39 
in. fabric for blouse; 2'4 yds. 54-in. for jumper 


3339—Easy sleeves and a button-front are practica 
features of this simple-to-sew morning frock. Sizes 
16 to 50. Size 36, 3 yds. 39-in. fabric, 242 yds. ruffling 











Each pattern 15 cents. The new Spring Fash- 
jon Book is ready! Send for your copy! It's 


just 15 cents—only 10 cents when ordered with 4 


pattern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern De- 
partment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
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Feb. 1, 1941" 
@ Prunes should be stewed in the 
water in which they have been soaked. 


@ If you have the occasion to cut 
marshmallows, dip your kitchen scis- 
sors in powdered sugar before each 
whack and there will be no sticking. 


@ Quick breads such as rolls and 
biscuits, should be baked in hot ovens. 


g A linoleum covered floor is one 
of the easiest to keep clean. 


@ Rubbing with common salt will 
remove egg stains from silverware. 


G Don’t over-mix dumpling batter. 


q@ Ink stains on wallpaper can be 
removed with a solution consisting of 
equal parts of hydrogen peroxide and 
ymmonia. 


Needle Designs——— 












Gay Designs for Spring 


2727—Fruits and Vegetables may 
Is in the gayest of colors. 


grow on 


your 
Simple cross stitch 
Pull details 


wel 
es the appearance of smart applique. 
cluded in number. 

6864—-Star of the East appears in simple crochet 
) — lovely bedspead. Pull details included in 
imber. 











Complete instructions are Included in each pat- 


| tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 


| Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Kitchen Sink 


Because more than half the time the 
housewife spends in the kitchen is at 
the sink, housing experts claim the 
first consideration in planning a new 
kitchen or in making an old one more 
efficient is a good sink. Another im- 
portant consideration is the location 
of the sink. 

On the market today there are many 
types of sinks to choose from. They 
come in almost all sizes, colors and 
materials, with single or double drain- 
boards and single or double compart- 
ments, The-one best suited for a par- 
ticular kitchen is one with the max- 
imum space-saving efficiency. For the 
longest wear, the enamel] should be 
acid-resisting. 

Since both food preparation and the 
cleaning away process involve the use 
of the sink, it should be located con- 
veniently with respect to all the other 
equipment in the kitchen, particularly 
the stove, icebox and work table. 
Preferably, it should face a window so 
there will be plenty of natural light. 





Recreation Room Paper 

Wallpaper is one of the _ best 
mediums to ‘use for creating “at- 
mosphere” in the family recreation 
room. For it the home owner may 
choose novel patterns suitable for 
a great variety of original effects. 
Among those to choose from are sim- 
ulated.wood paneling, period patterns, 
scenic designs and modern stripes. 
While these are among the more popu- 
lar wallpapers used for recreation 
rooms, more conservative effects may 
be had by using natural leaf, flower, 
and all-over conventional patterns. 

sastthaiaraphinnigsitiianiasentiiiane, 

. 

Briefs 


© To keep a floor in good condi- 
tion requires more than watchful- 
ness. Besides a regular monthly wax- 
ing for the whole room, those areas 
which are walked over the most 
should be waxed more often. 


@ One of the newest floor coverings 
on the market is a light and less ex- 
pensive linoleum for the kitchen and 
bathroom. 


@® Despite the fact that there are 
many metal polishes and pomades 
on the market today, the experts all 
agree that mild acids like vinegar and 
salt are still the best for cleaning brass 
and copper. 


@e Plunging the whoite house or a 
whole floor of the house in darkness 
when a fuse burns out may be avoided 
by having two or more separately 
fused circuits installed. 

[Readers interested in any specific problem of 


home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—E4.] 
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Coto UISCOMFORTS 


WITH 


MENTHOLATUM 
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Why Submit to 
this MISERY ? 


T the first sign of a cold, make up 
your mind to avoid as much as pos- 


sible of the sniffling, sneezing, and 
stuffy condition in the nostrils. Insert 
Mentholatum in each nostril. You'lt be 
delighted with the relief that comes with 
Mentholatum. For a generous free trial 
size write to the Mentholatum Com- 


pany, Dept. P17, Wilmington, ,<c=z= 
Delaware. y Ses) 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


Gives 


NEW, PRACTICAL TRAINING 


MODERN... 
OOKKEEPING 


Learn bookkeeping by new Job Method of Training. No tire- 
some study of theory and rules. You learn by do Every 
step interesting. Planned for people who want to learn 
modern bookkeeping easily, yet thoroly. No previous 
knowledge necessary —everything epvensd from ground up. 
Short—tnexpensive—easy payment terms. Write for free 
information. No obligation. Address Dept. 2383-4 


LaSalle Extension University Chicago, Il. 


A Correspondence Institution 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pa penmnee. 
Standard authors, new books, popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, etc.—all at 
fparanteod savings. Send card now for 
larkson’s 1941 Catalog 
PREE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
selection of @ metropolitan book store broaght to 
your home. FREE if you write NOW-—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PW42, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Minois 





MEN WANTED by 


Men with no former poultry experience 
now making real money selling Colonial 
Chicks. Backed by America’s biggest ad- 
vertising campaign on chicks. U.S. Far- 






WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
Baby Chick 
HATCHERIES 


ner wil! bey Stel Wow chicke in 1941. Colonial shes 


t, Big repeat we - ye EF 
cou WATCHERS, BOX J. int tLe me. 


~ WHEN— 


you thoroughly understand what is 
back of the news today, you know 
better what to expect, what to plan 
for tomorrow. That is the reason so 
many folks read PATHFINDER every 
week. Be Prepared! Renew your 
subscription at least 30 days before 
expiration. Save a dollar —renew 
three years for $2.00—and mail to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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PRESENTING 





Rufus W. Weaver 


ALF a century ago, Rufus Wash- 

ington Weaver was a slim North 
Carolina country boy who was wor- 
ried about his education. He had 
walked barefoot to a country school 
and peddled cherries during the sum- 
mer to the people of Greensboro. He 
had worked as a printer’s devil and 
done other jobs about a newspaper 
printing plant. Slowly, he had ac- 
cumulated the pennies that he hoped 
would enable him to obtain a college 
education. 

Then with his goal almost in sight, 
a crushing blow fell; his father died. 
To the support of his mother and his 
six brothers and sisters he contributed 
the funds he had saved so laboriously. 
Thus he found himself ready for col- 
lege, but without money. After many 
sleepless nights, he evolved a plan— 
the incorporation of his mind. 

A lawyer friend drew up the legal 
papers whereby the Rufus Washing- 
ton Weaver Mind Improvement Co. 
was duly incorporated under the laws 
of North Carolina with a capitaliza- 
tion of $4,000. And the 20 shares of 
the stock on which he promised to pay 
six per cent interest were sold within 
a few days by the young man. Thus Ru- 
fus Weaver got his college education. 

Today at a vigorous 70, Dr. Weaver, 
as chairman of the General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains, is bring- 
ing the same ingenuity and determina- 
tion which he applied to his early per- 
sonal problem to a public problem— 
the religious life of our service men. 








Special Low Rates 
TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, Etc. 


PATHFINDER gives a better and more 
complete digest and explanation of world 
news plus more interesting facts about 
important people, things and events than 
can be found in other news magazines 
costing four and five times as much. Ideal 
for all public reading rooms. 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 5 or more to one address 


See what 


$ 


5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 
100 copies for 1 week 





will buy 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
aleoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. 


cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 


Maximum service at minimum. 





Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Weaver Heads Chaplains’ Committee 


During normal times the religious 
life of the men in the armed forces 
devolves almost entirely upon the 
chaplains. Commissioned by the gov- 
ernment, they are selected from one of 
the three faiths officially recognized— 
Hebrew, Catholic and Protestant. And 
because they offer almost the only 
spiritual guidance available to the 
men their ability and personality are 
vitally important. Cooperating with 
the government in their selection has 
been the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
Catholic Vicariate and the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, representing 30 Protestant de- 
nominations. Headed by Dr. Weaver 
since 1935, this last group has in the 
past devoted most of its efforts to in- 
vestigating the qualifications of pros- 
pective chaplains and recommending 
qualified men. This it contemplates as 
still its major task since it is estimated 
that 3,000 such chaplains will have to 
be selected during the next five years, 
but the Committee now realizes that 
its work should not stop there, 

Gravely, Dr. Weaver told PATH- 
FINDER: “Two million youths have 
already received training in the CCC 
and probably two million more will be 
enrolled between now and 1945. Five 
million will be called under military 
conscription; perhaps two or three 
million will leave their homes to work 
in industrial plants. Altogether, pos- 
sibly half of the young men in the U. S. 
between 18 and 35 will be uprooted 
from their normal civilian relations. 
As a result, the greatest religious dis- 
location in the history of America is 
in process.” 

As yet many of the plans for coping 
with this “dislocation” are in the 
formative stage although the Commit- 
tee has appointed Pau! D. Moody, son 
of the famous evangelist, to represent 
it in stimulating religious work in the 
camps and in nearby communities. 
Moreover, since the majority of the 


~ _. PATHFINDER 


young men will be under governme: 
tal control, the Committee has recon, 
mended establishment of a Commis 
sion on the Spiritual Life of America: 
Service Men to co-ordinate the acti, 

ities of governmental and non-gover) 

mental groups in order to most effe: 

tively mobilize the spiritual strengt} 
of the nation. 

Whether or not such a Commissio 
is set up, it appears certain that both 
the Committee and Dr. Weaver wil! 
play an important part in the way 
America meets this “spiritual crisis. 
If our young men, called into cam) 
by the Selective Service Act, are no! 
returned “shipwrecked in faith and 
morals,” Dr, Weaver will be one of the 
reasons. 


S a pastor and an educator D: 

Weaver has been prepared for th: 
task ahead. After college and theolog 
ical training he held pastorates in sey 
eral cities before moving into the edu 
cational field by accepting the presi- 
dency of Mercer College in Georgia, in 
1918. During his 10 years in that posi 
tion, the institution grew from only 
303 students and 16 faculty members 
into a full-fledged university with six 
professional schools, an enrollment of 
1,147 and a faculty of 71. From there 
it was a logical step to the post of 
secretary of the educational board o! 
the Southern’ Baptist Convention 
which controls 140 schools. 

After one year, however, he resign- 
ed and settled in Washington so tha! 
he could devote his life to writing 
and research, And although he found 
time to write many books and maga 
zine articles, his interests and his abi! 
ity soon led him to other fields. In 
fact, his wife once remarked, “Dr. 
Weaver’s chief characteristic is his 
versatility”—a remark which brough! 
forth the laughter from Dr, Weaver 
that is apparently never far from th: 
surface. At present, in addition to his 
post with the General Committee, he 
is executive secretary of the District 
of Columbia Baptist convention. 

He enjoys backgammon, the movies 
and detective stories, but his chie! 
hobby is organizing “Palaver clubs.” 
“It is,” Dr. Weaver says, “one of th 
most delightful dissipations in which 
a minister can indulge.” 


EMEMBER WHEN— 

Eyeglasses (spectacles) savere ped- 
dled from door to door? 

The height of every girl’s ambition 
was to own a fascinator? 

Churches had a tuning fork to sel 
the pitch for hymns? 

Balloonists were rather familia 
sights throughout the country? 

We used to beg Dad for a penny to 
buy a stick of horehound candy? 

Men wore celluloid collars? 

Young sheiks wore stocking caps a! 
night to keep their hair slicked down” 

Most kids built their own sleds from 
odds and ends about the farm? 


All of us wore knitted wristlets in 
the winter? 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Flight Command (M-G-M): In view 
of the nation’s defense preparations, 
this film about U. S. Navy airmen 
should interest most patriotic Amer- 
icans. The story is not unfamiliar; an 
impetuous young naval flyer from 
Pensacola is assigned to a San Diego 
fighting squadron, is almost forced out 
of the service when his comrades 
come to believe he has stolen the love 
of the commander’s wife, and then 
clears himself by saving the command- 
er’s life through heroic flying. The 
picture’s chief appeal lies in its scenes 











of naval flying, such as power dives 
and landings on aircraft carriers, 
which are really gripping. Robert 


Taylor turns in the best acting of his 
career as the boy from Pensacola, 
while Ruth Hussey and Walter Pid- 
geon give him some very able assist- 
ance, 

Second Chorus (Paramount): Tap- 
dancer Fred Astaire is back in another 
musical, but it’s far from being the 
best he’s ever appeared in. Astaire 
himself is as good as, if not better 
than, ever, with his dancing and 
comedy. Artie Shaw’s swing band puts 
a lot of zipp into such new tunes as “I 
Ain’t Hep to That Step; But Ill Dig It.” 
Burgess Meredith and Charles Butter- 
worth have good comedy roles, too. 
But the plot, concerning the efforts of 
two collegiate jitterbug trumpeters 
(Astaire and Meredith) to break into a 
high-powered swing band and to win 
the same girl (Paulette Goddard) is 
ill-organized and slow. In addition, 
Miss Goddard js not the dancer As- 
taire’s old partner, Ginger Rogers, 
used to be, and Shaw doesn’t stand out 
as a movie actor. However, despite 
its faults, “Second Chorus” should be 
enjoyed by those who like hot music 
and Astaire’s dancing. 


Behind the News (Republic): Frank 
Albertson, a cub reporter with ideals, 
has a hard time overcoming the jibes 
and eynicism of his older reportorial 
colleagues, but he finally triumphs. 
lhrough his efforts a once brilliant 
newspaperman who has lost his talents 

1 drink makes a comeback and a 
criminal district attorney*is brought to 
justice. The film, which also presents 
l.lovd Nolan and Robert Armstrong in 
leading roles, probably will please the 
devotees of fast-moving melodrama, 
but newspapermen will shudder at the 
unrealistic picture it gives of their pro- 
lession. 


* * . 


Four Mothers (Warner Brothers): 
lhe third in the series of films con- 
cerning the trials and tribulations of 
the Lemp family, predecessors being 
“Four Daughters” and “Four Wives,” 
‘Four Mothers” is nice but a trifle 
over-sentimental. The family is near- 
ly broken up when Ben Crowley’s 


Florida real estate development, into 
which he, Father Lemp, and other citi- 
zens have sunk their savings, is wash- 
ed out in a hurricane and the jrate 
citizen investors cold-shoulder them 
out of town. But everything turns out 
all right in the end. The cast still in- 
cludes the Lane sisters, Gale Page, 
Jeffrey Lynn, Claude Rains, and all 
the rest. 





Absence makes the heart go yonder. 








BOOK REVIEW 





The Wounded Don’t Cry (Dutton, 
$2.50) —Quentin Reynolds is war corre- 
spondent for Collier’s magazine. This 
is his book on the present European 
struggle, covering his experiences in 
France before its collapse and then his 
experiences in London. It is full of 
amusing and revealing anecdotes 
about his personal adventures and 
about how Europeans, both big and 
little, are reacting to the war. He 
greatly admires the British and be- 
lieves they won the war at Dunkerque. 
London, he says, is more alive under 
the air raids than it has ever been in 
all its long history. “The Wounded 
Don’t Cry” is not only a good repor- 
torial job, but it is a stirring tribute 
to the British. 


The World’s Need of Christ (Abing- | 
don-Cokesbury, $2)—Professor Charles | 
A. Ellwood of Duke University in this | 


scholarly work declares the world is 
falling into chaos because it has aban- 
doned the teachings of Jesus, “A spirit- 
ual religion, such as Christ taught,” he 
says, has given way to “a sensate civil- 
ization.” And nothing can save the 
world but “a return to the Christian 
tradition . . . Humanity needs not a 


new religion, but a revival of faith in | 


Christ and his teachings of peace, 
brotherhood and the co-operation of 
men in the realization of a kingdom 
of spiritual values.” The church, Pro- 
fessor Ellwood declares, must take the 
leadership in bringing about a new 
“imitation of Christ” throughout hu- 
man society, F 


Cattle, Horses and Men (Ward, 
Ritchie; $3) — To readers whose 


knowledge of the “Old West” stems 
from Hollywood cowboy pictures, 


John H. Culley’s plain-spoken auto- | 
biography will come as a revelation. | 


In many ways, these random recollec- 
tions of the Oxford-educated young 


Englishman who went out West in the | 
auto- | 


’*80s add up to more than an 
biography. The theme seems to widen 
until it embraces the very way of the 
old life on the ranch and the range. 
Today, that form of American life, as 
the oldtimers knew it, is gone forever. 
But, thanks to such honest books as 
this one, it can be recalled for every 
new generation. 


_ Oo 


A person who does a lot of talking is 
bound to be right—sometime. 
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BEST SELLERS 


NEW 


In order to serve its —y/ we —-  m me — 
stocks do met include ail tie best ce 
stocks do not include all the t A — ye - 
ER offers to secure for its readers any of ¢ the f = 
ing books at the prices quoted. Order by number: 





101—Oliver Wiswell] .......... $3.00 
102—Northwest Passage ....... 2.75 
= ere ae 2.50 
104—Captain Caution ......... 2.50 
105—The Lively Lady ......... 2.50 
106—Rabble in Arms .......... 2.50 
107—March to Quebec ...... 4.50 
All by Kenneth Roberts 
108—Night - Over Europe ....... 3.50 
By F. L. Schurman 
109—Europe in the e Spring Feet 2.50 
110—For W home ‘the Bells Toll . 2.75 
By Ernest Hemingway 
111—Lone Star Preacher ....... 2.75 
By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
112—The E arth is the Lord . 2.75 
By Taylor Caldwell 
113—Mark Twain jn a . aa 
114—Forty Days of Musa Dagh ._ 2.50 
By F. Werzel 
115—Children Are People ...... 2.50 
Emily Post 
116—Crossw ond Puzzle Diction- 
ary, 50,000 words ...... 1.50 
117—The Great Mistake ....... 2.00 
By Mary Reberts Rhinehart 
118—Editor i SR ee ow 3.50 
By Josephus Daniels 
119—Seven Keys to Brazil ...... 3.00 
By Vera Kelsey 
120—I Rode with Stonewall . 3.00 
y H. K. Douglas 
1 21—Medical C I oie dt wing b. 2.50 
By Faith Baldwin 
122—Two Feet from Heaven .. 2.50 
By Percival C. Wren 
123—As the Seed is Sown ...... 2.50 
‘ By Christine W. Parmenter : 
124—The Struggle for Judicial 
Supre ST ie Wd wes 004 e's 3.00 
zs y Robert H. Jackson 
125—Re port on EORMINNG .o.0<ces 1.50 
By Ralph Ingersoll 
126—Rudyard Kiplings Poems .. 5.00 
127—The Donkey Inside ....... 3.00 
By Ludwig Bemelmans 
128—Out of the Night .......... 3.50 
By Jan Valtin 
129—Remember Today ......... 2.00 
By Elswyth Thane 
130—Enemy Sighted ieveltect 1.25 
By Alec Hudson 
131—The Armed Horde ........ 3.50 
By Hoffman Nickerson 
ea eee 2.75 
, By R. J. Dinsmore, M. D. 
133—This is My aR 3.50 
Rockwell Kent 
134—He L oohe 2d for a City ..... 2.50 
A. 8. M. Hutchinson 
13D-—Geek TE FRAMES oo cc cccccccwce 3.50 
Cyclopedia of Correct English 
| 136—Don’tSay It (Corr. English) 5.00 
137—Take a Letter Please ...... 2.75 





Cyclopedia of Correct Correspondence 
138—The Talking Clock ........ 
By Frank Gruber 


139—The Silent Drum ......... 2.75 


By Neil H. Swanson 


140—The Wounded Don’t Cry .. 2.50 
141—Vanishing Virginian ...... 2.50 
By Rebecca Y. Williams 
142—-Stories of C china Tod ay... 2.50 
143—The World’ s Need of Christ 2.00 
144—-Vitamins, H. Borsook, M.D. 2.00 
145—Readers’ Digest Reader 1.00 
146—Your Income Tax ........ 1.00 
147—Your Corporation Tax .. 1.00 
148—A Cook Book of LeftOve rs 2.00 
149—Better Meals for Less Money 1.75 
150—Cooking for Two ........ 2.00 
151—Fannie Farmer’s Cook Book 2.50 
152—Cattle, Horses and Men .. 3.00 


Order by number. Enclose remittance (no stamps) 
at prices shown. We pay postage in U. S. Address: 


PATHFINDER BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Washington D C. 
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ALUMINUM-— 


(Continued from page 3) 


annual earnings of 43% million, 

To Alcoa’s old-timers, the sight of 
governments and private customers 
clamoring for aluminum must come 
as a pleasant novelty. For t&e best 
part of their lives has been spent in 
an endless quest for buyers and indus- 
trial consumers. Because no one 
would buy their aluminum ingots, the 
pioneers used their unwanted metal to 
make aluminum pots and pans, Today 
no kitchen is complete without them. 

By incessant research, Alcoa alloyed 
aluminum into metals as strong as 
steel, and only a fraction as heavy. 
As a result, it became the practical 
metal for auto parts, streamlined 
trains, wire, cans, tubes and, above 
all, for airplanes—in which strength 
and lightness are the prime essentials. 
So successful has been aluminum’s 
drive for markets that in 1940 more 
than 30 large industries used Alcoa 
products in more than 2,500 applica- 
tions. Thanks to the ceaseless drive 
of the American aluminum pioneers, 
and of similar industrial frail-blazers 
in Europe, world production of alumi- 
num in 1939 swelled to 1.4 billion 
pounds—a 40,000-fold increase since 
the invention of the Hall process. 


. .. Insatiable Consumers 


Since 1939, under the impact of mili- 
tary needs, world aluminum output 
has skyrocketed. With steel alumi- 
num is the great all-use metal of the 
war machines. As long as the defense 
emergency lasts, Alcoa will have no 
need to sales-talk to customers, for 
every branch of the armed services is 
an insatiable aluminum consumer. The 
Artillery needs the metal for anti- 
aircraft gun parts and shell fuses, The 
Signal Corps demands it for radio and 
telephone parts,for cameras, flares and 
mobile “darkrooms.” The Engineers 
require it for bridges and boats. 


The Air Corps, as has been pointed 
out, would be still unborn without 
aluminum. (Competing metals, such 
as magnesium, are in limited use else- 
where, but. they have remained unde- 
veloped here; plastic planes, too, 
might eventually be practical, but 
years of research still lie aftead), War- 
ships could, if necesary, be built with- 
out aluminum, but as currently con- 
structed they require it for partition 
bulkheads, deckhouse plate, insula- 
tion, powder containers and so on. 

Considerable aluminum is also used 
to lessen the weight of tanks and 
combat cars and even the Recruiting 
Sergeant makes his rounds in an all- 
aluminum truck body. An army trav- 
els “on its stomach,” and, to feed it, 
the Quartermaster Corps relies on alu- 
minum for canteens and cups, mess 
kits, mobile kitchens, cooking utensils, 
transport trucks and foil packaged 
emergency rations. 

Less than half a century ago, the 
aluminum industry expanded to a pro- 
duction of 50 pounds a day—and so 
glutted the limited market that the 
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Roy A. Hunt, Alcoa’s President 


infant industry almost choked to 
death, Today, every ton finds an eager 
buyer—and leaves several other buy- 
ers disappointedly waiting for deliv- 
eries. At the behest of such buyers— 
mostly independent fabricating plants 
—the Justice Department has been 
suing Alcoa as a monopoly in restraint 
of trade. One of the longest trials on 
record, which began in April, 1937, 
it has just closed, after saddling the 
court with 40,000 -pages of testimony. 

Whatever the final decision, the 
story of aluminum’s rise will always 
tower as a monument to American en- 
terprise. Americans took aluminum 
out of the chemistry textbooks and put 
it into airplanes. For what the pio- 
neers have done in the past, their fel- 
low Americans should, on the whole, 
be grateful. If they can accomplish 
the urgent task which lies before them 
now, no one will ever again begrudge 
them everlasting gratitude. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Nickname—None. 

Motto—Justita Omnibus (Justice to 
All). 

District Flower—American Beauty 
Rose. 

Area—61 sq. mi. (49th in rank). 

Population (1940)—663,091, (10,870.3 
to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—White population 1.2 per 
cent; Negro, 3.8. 

Wealth (estimated) — $2,752,981,000, 
30 per cent owned by Federal govern- 
ment ($4,151 per capita). 

Settled—1790. 

Entered Union—1790. 

Capital—The City of Washington 
(Federal Capital). 

Largest City—Washington, cotermi- 
nous with the District of Columbia. 

Government—Governed by Congress, 
which delegates its powers to some 
extent to a board of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the President. 

Commissioners—Melvin C. Hazen, 
John Russell Young, Jr., and Col. Da- 
vid McCoach, Jr. Salary of each, 
$9,000; term of each, 3 years. 

Leading Industries — Printing and 
bakery products. 

Politics—None, 








PATHEINDER 


POETRY CORNER 


I Know Something Good About Y ou— 
Wouldn’t this old world be better, 
If the folks we meet would say: 
“I know something good about you,” 
And then treat us just that way! 











Wouldn’t it be fine and dandy, 

If each hand-clasp warm and true, 
Carried with it this assurance: 

“PF know something good about you”! 


Wouldn’t things here be more pleasan 
_If the good that’s in us all 
Were the only thing about us 

That folks bothered to recall! 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy 
If we’d praise the good we see, 

For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me! 


Wouldn’t it be nice to practice 
This fine way of thinking, too— 
“You know something good about me, 
I know something good about you”! 
: —Author Unknown 
= — 


Little Tin Gun 
Silky-haired boy with your little tin gun, 
Why do you hurry so, why do you run? 
Why must you play with that little tin 
gun? 
What is there in a man, what is it, son? 
Why do you like it, what makes it suc! 
fun 
To play like a soldier, with each battle won 
By a silky-haired boy with a little tin gun 


Have you seen soldiers marching on Armis- 
tice Day? 

Do you know each live soldier means t« 
put away? 

Have you heard about Marne, Chateau 
Thiery, Verdun, 

Silky-haired boy, with your little tin gun 


And now I’ve convinced you, go put it 
away. 

It’s noisy and dangerous and not mac 
for play. 

But somehow I know you won’t—some- 
how I know— 

That some day—somewhere—a bugle wi 
blow— 

And you'll march away hell-bent for glo: 
and fun— 

On your brow will be sweat—on yo 
shoulder a gun. 

Phil Braniff 
Tulsa, Okla. 
~~ 


The Game of Life 
All play the varied Game of Life, 
With chance to win or lose; 
The game goes on from day to day, 
To baffle or amuse. 


Some play tlfe game with confidence, 
Some paralyzed with fear; 

Some play with high expectancy, 
Some fail when victory’s near. 


Some play it nervously and fast, 
Some stack the cards to cheat; 
Some play to pass the time away, 
Some, white-faced, meet defeat. 


Play on, my friend, the Game of Life, 
No matter how you fare; 
Play on, play hard, and play to win, 
But always play it square, 
Grenville Kleiser 
New York City 
——————-_»- 


Then there was the school boy who 
wrote: “The Declaration of Independence 
was ‘signed at the bottom.” 
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READERS WRITE 





“Softies All” by Our Habits 

It finally reached the editorial pages— 
had a long trip finding its way to the top, 
but at last we discovered we are all 

ifties by our best habits. We are in 
fact so soft that we cannot clean our own 
sidewalks, and intellectually, golf, bridge 
and a few other non-essentials, are about 
ill we qualify on. Automobiles make 
good indications of our general knowl- 
edge and the latest model is necessary to 
qualify us into good society. If the old 
boys that blazed the way across the con- 
tinent, or even the old boys that got 
somewhere near the top through commer- 
cial pursuits, could just look back at their 
offspring, would they not get a great 
laugh at the “Softies All”? 

Stewart Reed Brown 

Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciated Advertisement 

I noticed an ad which stated the fact 
that PATHFINDER could secure any 
American book in print. I am sure that 
when I say that this is one of the finest 
services ever given by any magazine that 
| speak not only for myself, but for mil- 
lions of other readers throughout the 
country, and for this I wish to express 
my wholehearted approval and sincere 
thanks 

Miss Dorothy Tobin 

Cedar, Mich. 


A Fine Editorial, But— 

Thanks for your fine editorial on high- 
way fatalities and the drunken driver 
menace. I was surprised, however, that 
so Wise a journal as PATHFINDER should 
suggest no better treatment of this prob- 
lem than stiffer penalties for the offend- 
ers . . . Here in Michigan the regular 
penalty is $100 fine or ninety days in jail, 
but it has little effect. The reason is that 
when a man gets a little alcohol under his 
skin he forgets all about penalties . . . 

E. H. Mudge 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Terrestrial W obbling 

I would like to dispute a statement in 
our January 4 issue, under the “January 
Calendar,” to the effect that summer and 
winter are caused by the earth’s wobbling 
n its axis. I am under the impression 
that it is, rather, caused by the obliquity 
of the elliptic and the earth’s axis does not 
wobble to any practical extent in the 
course of a year. I quote from Simon 
Newcomb’s Astronomy for Everybody: 
“An important fact connected with the 
subject is that, as the earth makes its 
evolution around the sun, the direction 
f its axis remains unchanged in space; 
hence its north pole is tipped away from 
he sun or toward it, according to its posi- 

tion in the orbit.” ... 

Allen Knox 

Northeast Harbor, Me. 

. * _ 
I am glad to see your interesting article, 
he “January Calendar,” in the first issue 
rthe New Year . Permit me to point 
it two errors. You say: “The earth 
»bbles as it spins,” which is within the 
cts, but the “wobble” takes some 26,000 
ears and has no practical effect on our 
easons, the latter being caused by the 
ct that the earth acts as a huge gyro- 
scope keeping the pole pointed to the 
north as we journey around the orbit. It 
is perhaps a minor error where you state 





the elements of a binary star circle around 
each other, the fact, of course, being that 
they actually revolve about their common 
center of gravity. 

Ralph D. Knowles 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER described winter as when ‘“‘our 
northern axis was inclined furthest from the plane 
of the elliptic.”” We misstated ourselves by connect- 
ing the earth’s wobbling motion with this. The axis 
describes a minute circle every 1824 years, and a far 
wider circle every 25,800 years. Technically, binaries 
do move around a common center’ of gravity; but since 
during a revolution they would be north, south, east 
and west of each other, they can be said to circle 
around each other.—Ed.] 


Montana & Florida Vacations 

In reading on page 20 of the last PATH- 
FINDER (January 4), I was just wondering 
if the writer of this article on “Winter 
rravel” ever heard of the state of Mon- 
tana or has he ever looked up the real 
winter advantages of this wonderful state 
for winter sports, fishing, hunting, etc. 
And above all we have the finest exhibition 
of wild animal life in the whole world 
near Yellowstone, Park—elk, deer, moose, 
etc., you can see by the thousands. Not 
in captivity but right out in the wilds 
among the natural forests. We can show 
50 ski courses We have many that 
are lighted and have mechanical lifts... 
Montana should have the loyal boosters 
these other states have and which she 
rightly deserves .. . 
Dr. Walter E. Trerise 
Helena, Mont. 


* * * 


In the January 4 issue of your interest- 
ing magazine, your article, “Winter 
rravel,” in the sketch of Florida, pointed 
out that this state is no longer looked 
upon as a rich man’s playground. Very 
good; but it should have said that the less 
affluent can get a comfortably furnished 
cottage, or apartment, at thirty dollars per 
month, instead of at three dollars per day. 

Herbert Bailey 
Clermont, Fla. 
Spiritual Rearmament 

Margaret Townsend states in PATH- 
FINDER of January 4, that the whole 
world needs spiritual rearmament. This 
accords decidedly with my belief. It must 
appeal to every thinking person who is-a 
Christian. We church members, especial- 
ly, have forgotten God, in every land. I 
look for a world-wide revival of civiliza- 
tion’s religion, and know many are pray- 
ing for % ... . 

Hollister Sage 
Homestead, Fla. 


PATHFINDER’s New Cover 

I have noticed with much interest and 
satisfaction the improvement in the re- 
cent issues of the Cover Page of your 
magazine. However, this change was not 
necessary to make me appreciate the value 
of your publication ‘ 
H. K. Cherry 
Portland, Ore. 


* * . 


I liked the magazine better just 
plain black and white. I think it looks 
more dignified After all your maga- 
zine is for serious minded people. I would 
much rafher see the “color” money go to 
your excellent editorial staff . . . 

Mrs. R. P. Madsen 
Moline, Ill. 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Write for Eact Mays 


BIG NURSERY AND SEED CATALOG 


Think of it! NURSERY STOCK GUARAN 
TEED TO GROW WITHIN 80 days or replaced 
FREE. Enormous stocks of high quality fruit 
trees, ornamental shrubs, roses, perennials, 
bulbs, vegetable and flower seeds. Everything 
for garden, yard and farm! Over 2,000 varie 

ties and 4 pictures in this big, new 1941 

“Book ofthe Year."’ Millions of Baby Chicks 
, . 20 varieties available. White horns and 
White Rocks a specialty, 

WRITE TODAY for Eari May’s Nursery and Seed Catalog. It's Free. 
EARL E. MAY SEED CO., DEPT. P-41, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


ALLEN'S 3285. 


8 to 4 ft. Apple 20c; 3-ft. Peach lc each, Postpaid. Get our new 
1941, 64-page free catalog. Complete plantings for farm or city lots. 
Trees, shrubs, vines, ba or seeds... . Write today. 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE As 
Box 24 e Geneva, Ohio lalaieg 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Great Books — new books — fa- 
mous books. Over 200,000,000 
have been sold, Send postcard for 
free catalogue of thousands of bargains. Address: 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 
Catalogue Dept., Desk M-382, Girard, Kansas 

























The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 


magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. ut an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, — Open Read (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Ca r’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hanting & Fishing, True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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PASTIME, SMILE 


Brain Teaser 


A bank teller paid a customer too 
much money on a check by giving him 
the number of dollars that the check 
called for in cents and the number of 
cents that the check called for in 
dollars, After spending 67 cents, the 
customer discovered that he still had 
twice as much money as the check 
called for. What was the amount of 
the check? Answer next week. ° 


Answer to Last Week’s—George 
could throw 112 feet and Jim 48 feet. 








Anagram Puzzles 


Here are your anagrams for this 
week—rearrange the letters in the 
given words, plus the additional let- 
ters, to give other words: 


1. PINTS plus R gives 
2. STAGGER plus N gives ........ 
3. COARSE plus T gives ........ 
4. BEAVER plus E gives ........ 


Last week’s: 1. VENTAIL. 2. MAL- 
ICE. 3. REPEAT. 4. TRESTLE. 


ne 
Smiles 
Dzudi—How did the wedding come 
off? 


Dinocan — Without a hitch. The 


bride didn’t show up. 


Clever Card Game Makes Hit 


Friends drop in? Out comes the card deck and you 
plunge merrily into the exciting game ‘‘Remember. 

Each player is giveri one card and the remainder 
are spread face down on a table. The object of the 
game is to get as many pairs as you can, drawing one 


card at a time. 

But here’s the trick you need to win! When a 
player draws a card which won’t make a pair he 
must return it to the table—first showing everybody 
what it is. .And you must REM ER where he put 
the card so you can grab it when you need it to make 
a pair. A trick that keeps everybody hopping! 

Know the stunts and games that make you a pop- 
ular hostess. Our brand-new 32-page booklet is chock 
full of good card games, puzzlers, nonsense, games of 
— and skill, games on paper, for two or more 
people. 





Send 15c in coins for your copy of “‘Games and 
Stunts for Two or More’ to PATHFINDER HOME 
SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 









The following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 











No. 112—‘‘How to Make Slip Covers.” 











No. 168—‘‘Etiquette: The Correct Thing To Do.”’ 





Guppy Bore—Let’s have some real fun 
this evening, dear? 

Mrs. Bore—That’s a fine idea. But 
please leave the hall light on if you get 
home before I do. 


Mrs. Nubryde—I don’t want any 
more flour like that you gave me last 
week, 

Grocer—What was the matter with 
it? 

Mrs. Nubryde—It was so tough my 
husband couldn’t eat the biscuits I 
made from it. 





Christy—After all, darling, we have 
only one life to live. 

Frank—With prices going up the 
way they are, it’s a lucky thing that 
one is our limit, 


First Hobo—I hear times is gittin’ 
better. 

Second Ditto—’Tain’t so; they’re 
gittin’ worse. Everywhere I asked fer 
a handout today they offered me 
nothin’ but work. 


Joyner—That man Finch certainly 
believes ir giving ’till it hurts. 

Rygg—Hs he that generous with his 
money? 

Joyner—No; just with his advice. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





RICE & SUGAR are foot specialists 
in El Paso, Tex. 

Jesse CUTTS, John BURNS and 
John HOWELL were. neighbors in 
Caro, Mich., for many years. 

Dr. DONAT YELLE (Do not yell) is 
a dentist in Dayton, Ohio. 

GETER & BAKER are funeral di- 
rectors in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wm. MOUSER is supervising Pre- 
datory Animal Hunter and Trapper 
for the state of California. 

L, E. PHANT used to do light haul- 
ing in Norwood, Ohio. 

A candy store in Gary, Ind., is oper- 
ated by a Mr. FUDGE. 

In Sheridan, Wyo., Homer SHORT 
married Tressa LONG, and now they 
have a Little SHORT. 

One of the best leak stoppers in 
Springfield, Ill., is plumber George W. 
LEAKE. 
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: PATHFINDER 
HOBBIES 


HIS year El Segundo, Cal., is sta 

ing its 4th Annual Hobby Shov 
The date: from February 28 throug!, 
March 3. The place: the El Segundy 
American Legion Hall. Chairman Hoy| 
Fleming hopes to make this show th 
best of its kind in Southern Californi: 
Many interesting local, as well as out 
side collections, he says, will be on dis- 
play. Saturday, March 1, has been 
designated as Boy and Girl Scouts 
Sons of the Legion and Young People 
Day. 











Latest census reports state there ar: 
over 130,000,000 persons in the United 
States who are divided into 30,000,000 
families, with an average of bette: 
than four to a family. Census figures 
also show that there are 15,000,000) 
dogs in this country, or an averag 
of one dog to every other family. 
This indicates that dog-fancying has 
not only become a favorite sport with 
many, but that a large number o! 
Americans, particularly boys, stil! 
make a hobby of keeping one or two 
dogs as pets. Even the First House o! 
the Land—the White House—now has 
its pet dog. This First Dog of the 
Land is Falla, the President’s littk 
black Scottish terrier. Recently th 
Commissioners of the District of Co 
lumbia Sent to the White House a gold 





Identity Tag for Rover, or Sport, or Spot 


plated, engraved, unnumbered dog ta 
to adorn Falla’s neck. Of cours 
every dog in the land éannot be 3s 
fortunate as Falla. But owners who 
value their dogs can insure then 
against loss by keeping them proper! 

tagged, Not only should dogs wear t! 

license tag required by state law, bu! 
they should have identity tags, too 

like the one shown here. Should a 
dog equipped with such a tag stra) 
from home it is almost certain to b 
returned. 





Price of above Chrome plated dog identificatic: 
tag, with stainless steel link and dog’s name 
owner’s name, address and phone number stamp 


ed Sas on it, is 50 cents. Send orders to 
PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 54° 
W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


—_—— 
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RHYME & REASON 


~ HRIST never died for laws nor for 

governments but for men; and they 
who erush men to build nations may ex- 
pect God to meet them with the blast 
of His lightning and the terror of His 
thunder. 











—HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Reason misleads us oftener than nature. 
—VAUVENARGUES 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is—spotless reputation; that away, 


Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
SHAKESPEARE 





Always do right. This will gratify some 
people and astonish the rest. 


—MARK TWAIN 


* * * 


It is not the greatness of a man’s means 
that makes him independent, so much as 
the smallness of his wants. 


—COBBETT 
Nature hath given men one tongue but 
two ears, that we may hear from others 
twice as much as we speak, 
EPICTETUS 
The time will come when thou shalt lift 
thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies; 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying feet of wondrous birds. 
England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
Where winds and waves confess her sov- 
ereignty, 
Her ancient triumphs yet shall bow on high 
4nd reign the sovereign of the conquered 
sky. 





THOMAS GRAY 


* * 


The overcurious are not overwise. 
MASSINGER 
* * . 
There is in the worst of fortune the best 
if chances for a happy change. 
EURIPIDES 
Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general use. 


—POPE 
Occupation is the necessary basis of 
all enjoyment. 
—LEIGH HUNT 


* * * 


Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly 
beggar, 


EMERSON 


* * * 
Strong and bitter words indicate a 
weak cause. 


—VICTOR HUGO 


* * * 


Iwixt kings and tyrants there’s this differ- 
ence known 

seek their subjects’ good, tyrants 
their own. 


Aings 


—HERRICK 
Sharp wits, like sharp knives, do often 
ut their owners’ fingers. 
—ARROWSMITH 
Happiness is not given but exchanged. 
—DIANE 
But curb thou the high spirit in thy breast, 


For gentle ways are the best. 
—HOMER 


* * . 


When people complain of life, it is 








almost always beeause they have asked 
impossible things from it. 
—ERNEST RENAN 
Every truth has its contrary: the wise 
man keeps to the truth; the fool to the 
contrary. 
—PANIN 


7 * * 


The wish, which ages have not yet subdued 
In man, to have no master save his mood. 


—BYRON 
+ ee 
CURRENT SIMILES 
As murderous as night bombing of 
civilian populations, 
As difficult as it is to make an im- 
pression in the hard road of life. 
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As plentiful as spies in most coun- 
tries today. 


As scarce as warm clothing on mod- 
ern maidens. 


As slippery as an icy pavement after 
a freezing rain. 


As relentless as the Greek drive in 
Albania. 


As forgotten as the habit of saving. 


As certain as the prospect of new 
taxes. 





a - — 


The fellow who can fool all the 
women all the time is the one who 
changes the fashions, . 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
4 profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, a8 Well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards 
ica’s largest, fastest selling display 30% 
sion, Free Cards. Universal] Engraving & Printing 
Box 1745-P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
STRANGE CHEMICAL SPONGE cleans wallpaper like 
magic. Banishes housecleaning drudgery. 
amazed. Hustlers cleaning up. Details Free 
136, Akron, Ohio. 
WANTED—Man to start in business seliing widely 
known products to satisfied consumers 
line. Largest company; established 1889. 
ings. No experience needed to start. 
particulars Rawleigh's, Box B-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS 
COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 
ments. World's largest hatcheries 


100. Time Pay- 
Leading Breeds. 


U. S. Approved. Also Sexed and Hybrids. Big Chick 
Almanac Free Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo. 


BIRTHDAY CALENDARS 


BIRTHDAY CALENDARS can earn churches, clubs 
$50 Details free. Independent, Halstead, Kansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 
all the trade you can attend to? Then Become a 

Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big in- 

come in service fees—-not medical or chiropody—easy 

no further capital needed, 

y, no agency. Address, Spencer Sys- 

tem 575, Back Bay, Boston, Mass 

RAISE BABY CHICKS in spare room, attic, 
yard Enjoy all the fried chicken and fresh eggs 
ou want. Clear up to $30.00 weekly cash profits be- 

sides. Complete instructions Free. Omer Bagby, 

Box 9, Sedalia, Missouri 

SPARE TIME MONEY—25c Auto Expense Book 6c. 
Your Auto Servicers buy for customers. Mayer, 

235-P, Collins Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! Write for folio 
giving full instructions. Hughes, Box 5008, Denver, 

Colorado 

vy ; CLOTHING FOR SALE 

2 DRESSES $1.18 Army Shoes $1.18. 
suits, shoes, 200 Clothing Bargains. Free Catalogue. 

Farmers’ Mail Order, 75-X Grand Street. New York 

DENTAL PLATES 

FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial 
We make false teeth by mail from your impressions 

You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee 


Overcoats, 


Send No Money Write Today for Free Booklet and 
Material Cleveland Dental Supply Co., Dept. 1-Bl, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN SHORTHAND quickly, easily, in little spare 
time Complete system, $1.00 postpaid Stedi- 
Stroke System, Hearst Tower, Baltimore, Md 


aia 1 FEMALE HELP WANTED 
YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and earn to $23 weekly 


showing famous Fashion Frocks. Experience un- 
necessary No canvassing. No investment. Send age 
and dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. BB-1029, Cin- 


CALL ON FRIENDS with Greeting Card Assortments; 
Easter, Birthday, other occasions. Personal Station- 
ery; Gift Wrappings. Big profits. Experience unneces- 
sary. Samples on approval. Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 
Ave., Dept. X-64, N. Y. 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Pamous Snag-Protect- 
ed Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. 
Write fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, 
Dept. W-44, Indfanapolis, Ind. 


HERB ALMANACS 


PREE 1941 Herb Manual and Almanac—valuable 
Write 


health book that should be in every home. 
Golden Acres, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
JEWELRY 


MATURA DIAMONDS. Effective, inexpensive. Cat- 
alog free. Box 388-B, Wheeling, W. Va. 



















Do you want agents?’ Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


songs for publica- 
Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, 


WANTED—Manuscripts, poems, 
tion Fortuny'’s Publishers, 
New York. 





MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness 
loss of energy, strength—in all probability most o 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands. 
Dr. 8. E. Ball's new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. Alli 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo 


FrATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine. 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet Know the Pacts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free--a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
INVENTORS—tTake first step toward protecting your 
invention—without obligation. Secure ‘‘Record of 
Invention” form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’—Free. Time counts! Write today 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1B37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 
protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-H Barrister Building. 
Washington, D. C 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
- Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo 
PHOTO FINISHING : 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 





each Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 
100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den. Utah. 


. POULTRY 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year. Poultry 
Item tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months l@c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64. Sellersville, Pa 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Send poem for offer 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 

Building, Chicago 

SONG POEMS WANTED. 
Neil, Master of Music, 

Los Angeles, Calif 

SONGS; SONGPOEMS; BOUGHT; PUBLISHED; Best 
Offer; Pree Advice Metro-Melody Music Publish- 

ers, San Francisco 

SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Box 507, Cincinnat', 

Ohio. 


Free examination Mc- 
510-PF South Alexandria, 


TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, 4 pounds, 
guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 


121. Hazel. Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
FREE—Catal 1941, describing all kinds of vegetable 
Tells how to plant, spray and care for the 


Write for your copy today. P. D. Fulwood, 


Tifton, Georgia. 
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WHAT COULD YOU DO WITH $2,000.00: 


STILL TIME TO STRIKE FOR IT IN 
QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK 


Question No. 17 
NAME ONE LEGISLATIVE CREATION NOT PRODUCED 
BY THE NEW DEAL. 


Stock Exchange Regulation Act. 
New Glass-Steagall Act. 

Gold Reserve Act. 

NIRA. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
AAA, 


Pe RN 


Question No. 18 
WHY DID THE UNITED STATES DELAY 16 YEARS 
BEFORE RECOGNIZING THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA? 


1. We did not want to trade with Russia. 

2. Britain did not want us to recognize Soviet Russia. 

3. France did not want us to recognize Soviet Russia. 

4. The Soviet Government refused to recognize Czarist 
debts owed to Americans. 

5. We objected to Soviet Communism. 

6. We resented Soviet treatment of Christians. 


If you have already entered, just fill in this coupon and 
mail with 10 cents in coin to: 

“Contest Manager,” Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
(New entrants should fill in coupon at bottom of page.) 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write the number clearly in the little’square. 


For Question . For Question 
0 No. 17 I select 0 No. 18 I select 
a Answer No. s Answer No 


Name 
Address 


OP MN Ed. ea De ans tiene ao 64.0 State 


(If you have already paid, just mark ‘‘Paid in full’’ at top of coupo: 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


4. The “Know America” Contest is open to all PATHFINDER sub- 
scribers or readers except employees or members of their families. 

2. The contest shall consist of 50 questions on the history’and civii 
government of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run 
for 11 consecutive weeks beginning with the issue of December 7 
Two questions each week for ten weeks and all 50 questions 
on the 11th week. 


A Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
ing the best or most eppcenesate answers to the 50 questions and 
otherwise complying with the rules. Contestants submitting the 
next most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
the rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order 
of their correctness. 

4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
to send in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
or a total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances 
the contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
treatise dealing with &. 8S, history and the Constitution. 


5. We cannot take into account answers without signea names or 
addresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails 
ty entering the contest the contestant agrees to accept as final the 
decisions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 

6. In event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

. Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count, 


8. Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome ol 
contest, will be acknowledged. 

9. Contestant may send in any number of sets of duly qualified 
answers and each set will be judged as a unit, but no individua! 
may win more than one prize. If submitting more than one set or 
answers, the contestant is required to keep them distinct by desig 
nating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” etc. Each submitted set shail entitle 
the contestant tothe treatisereferred to in Rule 4. AS many members 
of a family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 
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GREAT “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 


What would $2,000.00 in cash mean to you right now 
A college education. A new home. Marriage. New furn 
ture. A new car. A long and joyous vacation. A ne 
business. An investment. A nest egg. 


And you CAN win $2,000.00 in cash in PATHFINDER’; 
great “KNOW AMERICA” Contest as easily as any othe 
2erson entered in the competition. But, you CANNO’| 
VIN, unless you enter. 


































































This great national educational contest is rapid! 
drawing to a close. Only a few more weeks befor 
thousands of dollars will be distributed to 260 reade: 
who show they can best answer 50 questions on th 
history, Constitution and civil government of our country) 


Now, you know as much about your country as th: 
next American, Then, enter and strike for greater Ame: 
ican education PLUS quick fortune. And by thinking 
—not guessing—you can win! 


You are not yet too late to enter. Not at all. Bui 
you MUST hurry. Just fill in and mail the “Past Ques 
tions” Coupon at the bottom of this page. As soof as it 
is received in our offices, we shall rush you all pas! 
questions which have appeared since the beginning o! 
the contest. Then, you can set down your answers, 
return with your remittance, and you are neck-and-neck 
with all other contestants. 


Besides, as a contestant, you will receive a helpful, 
handsome and comprehensive volume dealing with the 
story of America, 


No time to delay. Only a few weeks before the fina! 
“deadline.” The time for you to enter is now—and the 
Coupon is before you. 


NOT TOO LATE FOR $2,000.00 


GRAND PRIZE ....... $2,000.00 ff , 
eee Te sb og Fcateaeu ss .. 1,200.00 
sk een ts 800.00 
Fourth Prize ......... ee ose 500.00 
PR ND os tgs cd ee ess oad 300.00 
Eg igs yh oes s bm od 100.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ............ 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ....... ee 500.00 
200 Prizes @ $5 .............. 1,000.00 








‘6 
THIS COUPON WILL GET YOU IN 
Contest Manager, 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. I 
I wish to participate in the “KNOW AMERICA” 6 
contest. 


Please send me immediately all past questions that 
have appeared in the contest since the beginning. 


Se Re ee Ee Tey rae 


It 


oS eae ee Ree te Aa sori 5 Bye 


gf RS eee ee ee ae 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 






